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REPUBLICAN POLICY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


DURING MONSIEUR 


I could not help observing during 
my two and a half years’ premiership, 
that the religious policy of my Govern- 
ment bewildered a considerable section 
of Liberal opinion in England and was 
not appreciated with all the equity 
which might be desired. I confess to 
having observed this with regret. For 
it could not be a matter of indifference 
to any public man as to whether his 
action enjoyed the approval of so en- 
lightened a community as that of 
Great Britain, where every social ques- 
tion is discussed with the utmost free- 
dom, and is judged as a general rule 
with considerable impartiality. I 
frankly recognize that it was only as 
regards our religious policy that a sec- 
tion of the British nation seemed dis- 
inclined to do justice to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. In every other 
sphere, notably in the field of foreign 
policy, there was little or no criticism 
of my Administration, while the man- 
ner in which French diplomacy, 
directed with so much ability by my 
colleague, M. Deleassé, handled the 
various questions arising between the 
two Governments, earned warm and 
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widespread eulogy for the Cabinet of 
which I had the honor to be the Presi- 
dent. 

Our religious policy was less clearly 
understood and less impartially judged, 
because British critics allowed their 
opinions to be swayed by British 
principles and British practices without 
making due allowance for the different 
social conditions and political neces- 
sities of the two countries. In Eng- 
land the Catholic Church does not con- 
template, and has no reason to contem- 
plate, challenging the national institu- 
tions, and would be unable, even were 
she willing, to utilize the complete 
liberty she enjoys for the purpose of 
destroying them. Moreover she is con- 
fined to her proper province and denied 
opportunities of encroaching on the 
rights of others. In France, on the 
other hand, the Catholic Church is in 
open revolt against the Government, 
and wages ceaseless war upon every 
legislative effort to escape from the 
toils of the theocratic theory. When 
it is also remembered that France, un- 
like England, is rent by conflicting 
political factions, Bonapartists, Royal- 
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ists, Nationalists and Plebiscitaires, 
jointly and severally conspiring to de- 
stroy Parliamentary Government, very 
effectively seconded by the Church 
Party, the Clericals, surely the least 
impartial of men will be prepared to 
admit that it is not surprising that the 
French Government should regard the 
Catholic Church with different eyes 
from the English Government, which 
has no such political difficulties to cope 
with. Liberty may be regarded as the 
common right of all parties claiming 
it; but it ceases to be the absolute right 
of those who claim it merely for the 
purpose of oppressing others. In 
France the Catholic Church is not con- 
tent to claim liberty. She aspires to 
domination. To her liberty is the 
means of securing supremacy over 
other religious communions, and of 
coercing civil society in a manner in- 
compatible with the fundamental ideas 
of our Republican Constitution. This 
is the first criticism to be made upon 
the hostile judgment pronounced on 
our policy by a section of the British 
nation. There is a second considera- 
tion, which still further justifies the 
policy perseveringly pursued by my 
Ministry towards the Clerical Party. 
In France the Catholic Church is 
united to the State by a secular Con- 
vention called the Concordat, which, 
while conferring certain privileges on 
the Church, likewise imposes certain 
specific obligations. It limits the 
Church’s liberty of action, while 
guaranteeing her substantial material 
and moral advantages. Now, the 
Catholic Church is prepared to enjoy 
all the advantages without discharging 
any of the corresponding obligations. 
It is both the right and the duty of the 
Government to compel the Church by 
all available legal means to observe 
the Concordat whenever it is violated. 
Englishmen must not imagine that 
these breaches are either rare or acci- 
dental. They are constant, and they 


are deliberate. The entire Catholic 
clergy, from the Pope to the curé, are 
permeated by a determination to evade 
the restrictions of the Concordat. It 
is alleged as a justification for these 
persistent aggressions that successive 
French Governments have arbitrarily 
confounded, under the name of Con- 
cordat, the diplomatic Convention 
signed by the Papal plenipotentiary 
and the French plenipotentiary with 
the Organic Articles constituting the 
Law of 18 germinal an 10, to which the 
Holy See was not a party. But as the 
text of the diplomatic Convention 
clearly provides for and authorizes the 
Organic Articles, which are merely the 
regulations for giving effect to the com- 
pact; and as it was always acknowl- 
edged that the Concordat would never 
have been ratified by the French 
Chambers without the Organic Articles, 
it is worse than puerile because it is 
dishonest, to endeavor to separate the 
Convention from the Organic Articles, 
which alone enable it to acquire the 
force of law. Both the Convention and 
the Organic Articles appear in our legal 
code—as they appeared in the exposé 
des motifs originally presented to the 
Chambers by the Censular Government 
—under the common heading “Loi du 18 
germinal an 10.” The attempt of the 
Catholic clergy to bisect the Concordat 
has been continuously rejected with 
more or less emphasis by successive 
French Governments. On the other 
hand, the Popes, bishops and priests 
have been no less persistent in main- 
taining their view, and as a conse- 
quence the relations between Church 
and State for the last century have been 
one long series of controversies as to 
the interpretation and operation of the 
Concordat. 

Under the present Republic there have 
been countless violations of the Con- 
cordat which have become progres- 
sively audacious. There is not a single 
article imposing an obligation on the 














‘Church which has not been trans- 
gressed at every turn either by the 
Pope or by the clergy. Is it unnatural 
that such conduct should have provoked 
the French Government to increasing 
severity, or that the growth of Repub- 
lican principles should have found ex- 
pression in further legislation? The 
Republic bas been compelled to defend 
itself more vigorously than the Mon- 
archy against clerical attack, for the 
simple reason that the clerical attack 
on the Republic has been more vig- 
orous than against the Monarchy. 

The supremacy of civil authority and 
its absolute independence of religion 
and dogma, which is one of the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Republican 
Constitution, challenges the Catholic 
doctrine, especially as emphasized in 
the encyclicals of Pius X., and in the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. An 
irreconcilable antagonism between the 
civil and the religious powers inevita- 
bly arose in proportion as the Repub- 
lican régime became consolidated and 
declared its determination to escape 
from dogmatic custody. 

The part played by the French clergy 
during the violent reactionary move- 
ment which distinguished Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s Presidency is no longer dis- 
puted. Their action roused Gambetta to 
the danger threatening the Republic, 
and evoked his immortal phrase “Le 
‘Cléricalisme, voila VUennemi.” Cleri- 
calism is in fact to be found at the 
bottom of every agitation and every 
intrigue from which Repubiican France 
has suffered during the last five and 
thirty years; and it is because politi- 
cians trained in the Gambetta school 
grasped this fact that all their efforts 
have been directed to a common end, 
viz., the emancipation of civil society 
from clerical influence by confining the 
priest to his proper province—his 
ehurch. 


This was no easy undertaking. It in- 


volved both legislative reform and so- 
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Thanks to the weakness 
of Monarchical Governments, especially 
the Empire, the Clerical Party had cap- 
tured every sphere of public activity. 
Its nominees occupied the most con- 
spicuous positions throughout the coun- 
Under cover of the famous Loi 


cial change. 


try. 
Fallour, which had _ substituted the 
liberty of teaching for the University 
monopoly, clericalism had founded 
schools in competition with the State 
schools in all our country towns and 
chief rural communes. At the time 
Gambetta revealed the danger to anx- 
ious Republicans, clericalism had al- 
ready enrolled the bourgeoisie among its 
clientéle, and was thus able to capture 
the liberal Under the 
Empire, thanks to the Law of May 24, 
1815, aggravated as it was by an ar- 
bitrary decree of 1852, female religious 
Orders had greatly multiplied. The 
Law of 1825 had vainly insisted on a 
special authorization on the formation 
of each religious institution. In pro- 
claiming the general liberty of teaching 
without mentioning the Monastic 
Orders, the Loi Falloux enabled them 
to build schools to their hearts’ content. 
They even succeeded in invading the 
public schools, owing to the liberty en- 
joyed by the Communes to decide 
whether education should be under lay 
or clerical schoolmasters. 

Such was the situation when Repub- 
lican France first awoke to the peril 
threatening the national institutions. 
It was idle to attempt to revive the 
Revolutionary legislation against the 
Orders. It was out of the question to 
apply it even to those that were unau- 
thorized, though not one of the repres- 
sive laws had been repealed. Public 
opinion was not yet prepared for such 
drastic action; and the Chambers, 
which represent the mood of the mo- 
ment, would not have endorsed such 
a policy, as Jules Ferry learnt when he 
proposed his famous Article 7. This 
courageous and energetic statesman, 


professions. 
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finding himself unable to deal directly 
with the Orders, proceeded to secu- 
larize the curriculum of the public 
schools, and to restore to the State the 
granting of degrees, of which it had 
been partially deprived in 1875. It was 
not until 1886 that there was a major- 
ity of the two Chambers in favor of 
secularizing the personnel of our public 
Even then the Legislature 
was compelled, owing to the lack of 
lay and the want of 
money, to accord a delay of ten years 
This term expired more 
ago, but 
in continuing the process, 


schools. 
schoolmasters 
eform. 


to this 


than ten years active as I 


have been 
there are several hundred schools still 
to be This will be the 
work of the present year. 
Unfortunately, as fast as the Orders 
were expelled from the State schools, 


secularized. 


they developed their own schools, and 
year by year increased the number of 
their pupils. Gradually they succeeded 
in killing lay competition, while they 
competed with the State in the num- 
ber of pupils receiving secondary edu- 
eation. Their influence grew with the 
growth of the rising generation, which 
had become impregnated with their 
spirit. It had become urgent for the 
Republic to defend itself. Ten 
later, as Waldeck-Rousseau said, it 
would have been too late. 

We owe this great statesman 
bounded gratitude for the incomparable 
service he rendered the country in 
opening even the most incredulous eyes 
to our imminent peril, as also for pro- 
viding the means of obviating it. By 
the constitution of the High Court he 
preserved the Republic from a formida- 
ble Nationalist conspiracy. By the 
Law of as also by his 
great speech at Toulouse on the two 
nations (les deux jewnesses) growing up 
side by side in France, which was an 
eloquent commentary on that Law, and 
has been the lodestar of my Govern- 
ment, he definitely committed France 


years 


un- 


Associations, 


to the sound policy which enables us to 
foresee the moral emancipation of the 
youth of the country. 

I have had the honor, and I esteem it 
an unrivalled honor, of continuing his 
policy, and of being his disciple. My 
claim to this designation has been dis- 
Several members of the Wal- 
me of 


puted. 
deck-Rousseau Cabinet 
perverting his legislation and of exag- 
I repudiate this 
conveniently 


accuse 


gerating its object. 
reproach. My 
forget my predecessor’s pronouncement 


accusers 


at Toulouse, which I have sought 
to translate into action. In _ this 
respect my policy has’ been his 
policy, apart from certain minor 


differences due to the personal equation 
or to the special circumstances of the 
moment. I do not deny that in another 
respect I have gone further than Wal- 
deck-Rousseau may have intended to 
go—i.e., as regards the Catholic Church. 
But I would hazard the opinion that 
had Waldeck-Rousseau had to carry 
out his own Law of Associations (the 
law of July 1, 1901) and had found him- 
self confronted by the numberless diffi- 
culties created for me by the Catholic 
clergy, it is not inconceivable that he, 
with all his moderation, would have 
realized the impossibility of tolerating 
the existing régime. The policy pursued 
by me for the last two years and a half 
is simply the policy propounded by 
Gambetta, of whom Waldeck-Rousseau 
was a disciple. It is the policy of com- 
bating clericalism—the born enemy of 
the Republic. In the time of Gambetta 
it was called for by the participation 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the reac- 
tionary movements of May 24, 1874, 
and May 16, 1877, and took the form of 
measures restraining the higher clergy 
from interfering in the government of 
the country. Under Jules Ferry, an- 
other disciple of the same master, its 
principal effort was directed to the 
emancipation of the youth of the coun- 
try from clerical guidance. Under Wal- 











liberating 
civil society from the parasitic Orders 
which sought to create a State within 


deck-Rousseau it aimed at 


a State. I have been inspired by sim- 
ilar considerations, and governed by 
similar apprehensions. Like Gambetta, 
I have fought resolutely against the 
claim of the higher clergy to interfere 
Like Jules Ferry, I 
have once and for all withdrawn the 
youth of France from an educational 
system which is incompatible with our 
Finally, by the application of 
law I have 
weapon, 


in public affairs. 


ideals. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
destroyed the chief 
viz., the teaching, preaching, and trad- 
ing Monastic Orders, which had grad- 
ually entangled in the 
minute meshes of a net spun with ex- 


own 
clerical 


civil society 
traordinary skill and patience. 

This will be continued by 
others whenever their resources enable 
them to replace the Religious Orders, 
Time 


policy 


which is not the case at present. 
is required to complete this work. I 
leave it to successors in a suffi- 
ciently advanced condition to entitle 
me to something better than the con- 
temptible insults and calumnies of cer- 
tain English religious newspapers, 
which have taken their cue from sim- 
I can at any rate 


my 


ilar French organs. 
without fear of contradiction, 
that this Republican work has been 
achieved by strictly legal means. Con- 
cordat in hand I have combated cleri- 
calism in its two principal strongholds, 
viz., the Religious Orders and the secu- 
lar clergy. I have not proposed any 
exceptional or special legislation. It 
has not been necessary to step outside 
the religious legislation of the last hun- 
dred years. 

The Opposition 


claim, 


vainly invoked the 
Concordat to protect the Religious 
Orders against further legislation. But 
it so happens that the Concordat is 
silent as regards Religious Orders. It 
is impossible to discover a single phrase 
in that document, however liberally in- 
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terpreted, which can be used as a 
weapon against our recent Law of As- 
sociations. Let me reiterate that in 


France’s eyes the Concordat contains 
the constitution of the Catholic Church 
as officially recognized by the State. 
The Church is outside the law directly 
it leaves the four corners of that com- 
pact and of the Organic Articles which 
give legal effect to it. 

This is conclusively established by 
the fact that whenever the Church has 
deemed the propitious to a 
modification of its legal status, it has 


moment 


endeavored to negotiate a new and 
more favorable Concordat with the 
State. This occurred in the time of 


Louis XVIIL., at a time when the cleri- 
cal reaction against the Revolution was 
in full swing. But this rash effort to 
seeure better terms for the Church ex- 
cited such general public disapproval 
that it had to be abandoned. It only 
resulted in the creation of certain new 
bishoprics which the Chambers ought 
not to have agreed to, and which on 
many subsequent occasions it has been 
sought that we might 
recur to the original figure of the Con- 
cordat. The great compact of 1801 
thus remains the fundamental! statute 
of the Catholic Church, and as it takes 
no cognizance of the Orders, we are 
entitled to claim that these exist out- 
side the Concordat, and consequently 
outside the Catholic Church as officially 
recognized in France. 

There is an even stronger argument 
in support of this hypothesis. The si- 
lence of the Concordat regarding the 
Monastic Orders was not due to forget- 
fulness. That their exclusion was pre- 
meditated is clear from the negotiations 
between the two Governments. At the 
outset of the exchange of views which 
ultimately resulted in the Concordat, 
the Pope counted on obtaining from the 
First Consul a public recognition, not 
to say a re-establishment, of various 
religious institutions abolished by the 


to abolish, so 
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Revolution. He expressed this desire 
in explicit terms. The French Govern- 
ment made no reply to this suggestion, 
which was frequently repeated during 
the negotiations without faring any 
better, as is shown by the letters of 
Cardinal Spina, the Papal plenipoten- 
tiary. Therefore the of the 
Concordat regarding the Orders cannot 
be regarded as involuntary. On the 
contrary, the Catholic Church in France 
was deliberately limited by the text of 
the Concordat. 

The First Consul fully realized that 
neither public opinion nor the Legis- 
revival 


silence 


lature would have tolerated a 
of the Monastic Orders which had left 
hateful souvenirs in the public 

If he was able some years later, 


such 
mind. 
when at the very height of his power 
deemed himself 
authorize certain 


and glory, when he 


above criticism, to 
religious institutions, he 
rate, careful to limit them to special 
objects which could not be otherwise 
achieved, and which he regarded as not 
incompatible with the order of things 
established by the Revolution. Thus 
he found a place in his University for 
the Fréres des Ecoles chrétiennes, whom 
he allowed to teach reading, writing, 
Similarly he proposed 


was, at any 


and arithmetic. 
to entrust to the Sulpicians the training 
of the recently restored Catholic clergy, 
who lacked men capable of discharging 
this duty. The special authorization 
conceded to four or five Orders con- 
stitutes a further proof that the author 
of the Concordat deliberately excluded 
the remaining Orders from the legal 
organization of the French Church; 
and their champions of to-day are there- 
fore trifling with the public in pretend- 
ing that their existence is not con- 
trary to the Concordat, simply because 
It is 
true that they are not prohibited, but, 


they are not proscribed in terms. 


on the other hand, they are not sanc- 
The result is identical in either 
The 


tioned. 


case, excluded Orders remained 


subject to the Revolutionary laws: sup- 
pressing them, which have never been 
abrogated, and they could not claim 
any right to exist from the moment of 
the adoption of the Law of July 1, 1901, 
which was applicable to them. Is it 
necessary for me to still further labor 
the point, that the Orders did not form 
an integral part of the Church of 
Let me recall the fact that 
office certain 


France? 
during my tenure of 
bishops suggested to the Government 
that there should be a Concordat con- 
Religious Orders. They 
argued that on a matter in which 
Church and State were equally in- 
terested, there should be no modification 
of existing arrangements without a 
preliminary understanding between the 
parties. This appeal was necessarily 
rejected, The a Con- 
cordat concerning the Religious Orders 
served to remind Republicans, who in- 
deed had not forgotten it, that their 
was a violation of the Con- 
cordat. Nevertheless, the proposal is 
noteworthy as a striking proof that the- 
Religious Orders had no legal status, 
and that they required special legisla- 
tion in order to be regularized. 

Can such an intention be attributed 
to the Law of Associations of July 1, 
1901? Can it even be maintained with 
any semblance of reason that the au- 
thor of that law merely sought to 
legalize existing Orders by prescribing 
No one in France 


cerning the 


suggestion of 


existence 


certain formalities? 
ever thought so or ever said so until 
the moment my Government announced 
its intention of inviting Parliament to 
reject the applications of the teaching 


and preaching Orders for authoriza- 
tion. It was only when it had become 


apparent that the Ministry refused to 
recognize Orders, and that it 
would propose their dissolution to the 
Chamber of Deputies, that their friends 
conceived the idea of taking refuge be- 
hind the Law of 1901, and of represent- 
that Act as a mere formality. 


these 


ing 
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Such a theory would have been re- 
garded as a joke, had not M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau on a memorable occasion lent 
it all the authority of his support. 
This episode occurred during the dis- 
cussion of a proposal to simplify the 
formalities required for the construc- 
tion of schools. The ex-Premier ap- 
peared in the Tribune of the Senate 
as the result of a preconcerted inci- 
dent, and proceeded to expound his 
own Law of Associations, which he de- 
scribed as a measure for conferring a 
civil status on the Religious Orders as 
on other associations, provided they 
could demonstrate their utility. He 
certainly did not go, as some of the 
friends of these institutions have pre- 
tended, to the length of declaring that 
as all these associations had enjoyed a 
de facto existence during many years, 
they could not be fairly suppressed 
except for serious social offences. But 
it was permissible to infer from his 
speech that he would have shown him- 
self far more accommodating than his 
successor towards the demands of the 
Orders. 

Far be it from me to cast the slight- 
est imputation upon the sincerity of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s pronouncement. 
But it is open to doubt whether it 
tallied exactly with the views he had 
held when, as Prime Minister, he sought 
the necessary Parliamentary authority 
to defend the Republic against the re- 
actionary attacks of the Religious 
Orders. I fully acknowledge the in- 
trinsic differences of temperament be- 
myself and M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau which necessarily influence our 
action. But if on voluntarily relin- 
quishing office, he had cherished that 
goodwill and indulgence towards the 
Orders which colored his speech in the 
Senate, would he have confided the exe- 
cution of his law to the present writer, 
whom he recommended as his succes- 
sor, to the President of the Republic? 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was fully cog- 


tween 


nizant of my work on the Senatorial 
Commission appointed to examine the 
Law of Associations, and during the 
Parliamentary debates, where my inter- 
vention had a very marked effect upon 
Article 14, which dealt with the ques- 
tion of teaching by members of un- 
authorized Orders. In the presence of 
the whole Senate he loudly applauded 
exposition of the political and 
moral reasons for totally prohibiting 
teaching by the Religious Orders. 
When I resumed my seat he publicly 
congratulated me on having maintained 
the debate at such a high level. Hither- 
to I have kept to myself the conversa- 
tions which I had with M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau on this question. If neces- 
sary I shall produce them at my own 
time. For the moment I confine myself 
to public facts; and the two facts 
which should put Republican opinion 
on its guard against misleading inter- 
pretations of Waldeck-Rousseau’s opin- 
ions are on the one hand his cordial 
and open approval of my speech on 
Article 14 of his own Law and, on the 
other hand, my explicit declarations as 
to the application of that Law to the 
teaching Orders, which were published 
in the Figaro of March 18, 1902, i.e., 
more than two months before I became 
Prime Minister. 

In order to dispose finally of the sug- 
gesticn that the Law of Associations 
was intended to be a matter of form, 
I would remind the reader that neither 
the Senatorial Commission nor its 
President, nor the majority of either 
House of Parliament, would ever have 
consented to pass such a measure had 
there existed a doubt as to its thorough 
execution. In the eyes of the Republi- 
can majority it involved the expulsion 
of the teaching, preaching and commer- 
cial Orders, and was in fact a law of 
social defence. The first were regarded 
as unfit trainers of free citizens. The 
second not only deprived the secular 
clergy of one of their principal func- 


my 
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tions, but moreover, on the pretext of 
preaching, they conducted a veritable 
crusade against Liberalism, while the 
commercial Orders were regarded as 
degrading the religious idea by their 
ignoble and huckstering spirit. 

In applying the 
tions M. Waldeck-Rousseau'’s successor 
the 


Law of Associa- 


merely translated into action as- 


pirations of the Republican party, as 
the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau himself. It would have 


also private convictions of 
been an abandonment of the traditional 
policy of the Republic and a treason to 
the 
same salutary 
complished by the Revolution 110 years 
The Religious Orders had so 


party, not to have achieved the 


work as had been ac- 
before. 


developed, in spite of the laws sup- 
become a 


their 


them, as to have 
the State. 


activity made them more than a men- 


pressing 
menace to Indeed, 


ace. They openly conspired with the 


Monarchical factions to compass the 


ruin of institutions. Having es- 
caped from the authority of the bishops 
by their own statutes, they had con- 
stituted themselves into a sort of papal 
militia, which oppressed both bishops 
and secular Woe betide the 
prelate who should attempt to limit 
their independence or supervise their 
The Archbishop of Paris, 


our 


clergy. 


proceedings! 
Darbois, who inspected a Jesuit house 
within his diocese, learnt to his cost, 
through a humiliating Papal censure, 
that the Religious Orders received no 
orders except from Rome. The Second 
Empire had swallowed this and many 
similar which were aimed 
quite as much at the civil Government 
as at the Episcopacy. The Republic 
was not prepared to follow the Imperial 
example, having no need to conciliate 
the goodwill of the Vatican by abandon- 
ing her own rights. In our eyes the 
Orders are not only superfluous excres- 


affronts, 


cences on a self-sufficing faith; they 
are also pernicious instruments of that 


monstrous theocratic doctrine which is 





fatal to our whole social and political 
conception, of which the fundamental 
axiom is the absolute independence of 
the State of all dogma, and its recog- 
nized supremacy over every religious 
communion, Such is the doctrine of 
the French Revolution, of which the 
French Republic glories in being the 
heir. The expulsion of the Orders was 
a re-affirmation of that independence, 
which will be finally completed by the 
future separation of Church and State. 

When I formed my Cabinet in June 
1902, we deliberately took our stand on 
Not that I 
personally was opposed to the separa- 
On the con- 
trary, I professed that principle, as did 


the basis of the Concordat. 
tion of Church and State. 


likewise the majority of my colleagues; 
and on this point we were in harmony 
with the Republican party, which has 
always regarded this divorce as the 
logical completion of the work of eman- 
cipating lay society from clerical con- 
trol. But we all felt that it would be 
inopportune and imprudent to include 
so momentous a measure in the Minis- 
terial programme, as public opinion had 
net been adequately prepared for it. 
Nevertheless I intended to pave the 
way for this great reform; and though 
ready to recognize the privileges en- 
joyed by the Church under the Con- 
I was no less determined to 
compel the Church to observe those 
clauses which secured the supremacy of 
the State. 

On examining the text of the Concor- 
dat, it was borne in upon me that the 
rights of the State were incompatible 
with the Catholic dogma as solemnly 
promulgated in the Papal encyclicals— 
hence the perpetual wrangling between 
the Papacy and the Republic. In my 
opinion there was nothing to be done 
at the moment except to take note of 
these inevitable differences as they 
arose, and gradually to educate the 
country to regard separation as the one 
serious remedy for a constitutional and 


cordat, 
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chronic evil which could not be cured 
Subsequent 
anticipations. 


other means. 
events confirmed my 
The Church did not show any greater 
respect for the Concordat during my 
Ministry than in the time of my prede- 
cessors. On the contrary, its aggres- 
sions increased in number and gravity, 
as the Republican policy of the Govern- 
ment acquired a more anti-clerical hue 
encroachment in a 


by any 


and met clerical 
determined and combative spirit. In 
attacking the most active sections of 
the clerical party 
gaged in the liqueur traffic and in other 
the 


and 


viz., the monks en- 


commercial enterprises, as also 


whole comitatus of priests 


nuns who daily penetrate into family 


posse 


life under the pretext of good works 

we succeeded in depriving the Papacy 
If left 
clergy 


of its most powerful weapons. 
to themselves, the parochial 
would in all probability have viewed 
the expulsion of the Monastic Orders 
with equanimity, seeing how the latter 
had deprived them of their richest 
parishioners, thus reducing them to a 
easual and livelihood. 
Under the Concordat, the 
lower clergy are entirely dependent on 
the bishops, and the bishops were terri- 
fied of the all-powerful 
of the Orders in Rome. More- 
over, they had been deprived of all 
individual initiative by the decree of 
Papal infallibility, and the majority 
vied with one another in showing an 
unctuous and servile obsequiousness 
towards the Religious Orders. On the 
announcement of the dissoiution of 
unauthorized associations, the Episco- 
pacy raised the standard of revolt. 
The Cardinals gave the and 
were followed by the mass of arch- 
bishops and bishops, with the exception 
of a handful who either courageously 
refused to take part in the struggle, 
or sought various means of evading the 
issue. In defiance of the Concordat 
which forbids concerted action without 


precarious 
however, 


displeasing 


heads 


signal, 


the leave of the Government, the 
Episcopacy addressed to the President 
of the Republic a collective declara- 
urging him to repudiate his 
Ministry. From every pulpit the faith- 
ful were summoned to stand by the 
Riots were engineered in the 
the curés 
excited 


tion 


Orders. 
remoter places by 
and reactionary 
the peasantry and organized them into 
armed bands to forcibly resist the clos- 

Troops 
the law. 


is en- 


country 


leaders, who 


ing of monastic institutions. 


were called in to vindicate 
That 


tirely 


was no bloodshed 
due to the admirable self-re- 
of the civil and military au- 


The saddest feature of these 


there 


straint 
thorities. 
deplorable incidents was the success 
of the clergy in inducing a few officers 
to commit unheard-of acts of insubordi- 
nation. 

It would take too long, and it is more- 
over superfluous, to describe these dis- 
turbances. I mention them because 
they were the handiwork of the clergy, 
who aroused credulous and fanatical 
rustics by their inflammatory appeals. 
The reader may infer from such con- 
duct as to how likely were the clergy 
to respect the terms of the Concordat. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
majority of Catholic pulpits during the 
last two years have been so many cen- 
tres of sedition against the Republican 
Government. Vainly did the latter en- 
deavor to induce the religious authority 
to carry out the Concordat. The 
Catholic Church absolutely refused to 
recognize the compact uniting it to the 
State. Apart from the Organic Articles 
which secure them their salaries and 
the use of the churches, it may be said 
that there is not one single obligation 
contracted by the clergy which has not 
been systematically violated, 

Without going into details I will cite 
the article of the Concordat dealing 
with the nomination of bishops as an 
instance of the encroachment of the 


religious authority. The pre-eminence 
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of the bishop in his diocese gives a 
special importance to this provision. 
Under a_ spiritually minded prelate 
without political prejudice, the clergy 
devote themselves entirely to their re- 
ligious duties and shut their ears to 
factious excitement. But where the 
bishop is a pugnacious partisan, dis- 
order immediately appears and spreads 
throughout the diocese. The Concor- 
dat explicitly secures to the Govern- 
ment the right to nominate the bishops. 
Naturally it is obliged to choose men of 
dignity and capacity. The Pope seeks 
to usurp the appointment by arbitrarily 
declining to invest. On the pretence of 
deciding as to the capacity and dignity 
of a candidate, he effectually annuls 
the right of the Government without 
even giving any reason for his action. 
Then again, according to the Con- 
cordat, archbishops possess the right of 
dealing with the complaints of the 
lower clergy against their suffragans. 
Here again the Pope intervenes and 
insists that such cases shall be decided 
by his own tribunals in Rome, and 
thus arrogates to himself a jurisdiction 
which legally belongs to the French 
archbishops. The Concordat gives the 
bishop the right to appoint or dismiss 
his parochial clergy. Again the Pope 
interferes, and insists that the griev- 
ances of the clergy shall be decided at 
the Vatican, and in effect claims the 
right to revise both appointments and 
dismissals. There would be no end 
to this paper were I to attempt a de- 
tailed enumeration of the Papal, Epis- 
copal and Clerical breaches of the com- 
pact between Church and State. The 
only remedies at the disposal of the 
Government are such inadequate meas- 
ures as a mere paper protest and the 
withdrawal of the stipend, to both of 
which it occasionally resorts as a mat- 
ter of principle rather than to punish 
the offenders, who laugh at the former 
and are liberally indemnified by local 


subscriptions in the latter case. We 


live, in fact, in a state of religious 
anarchy. The Government is powerless 
to prevent the clergy from perpetually 
trampling on the Concordat. As a re- 
sult, the movement for the Separation 
of Church and State, which was for- 
merly regarded as a distant ideal, has 
made giant strides during the last two 
years, having now obtained the sup- 
port of a whole army of moderate Re- 
publicans who at one time dreaded the 
political consequences of such a step. 
It has thus become the common rally- 
ing-cry of all the Republican groups. It 
holds a first place in the Democratic 
programme and in the aspirations of 
both Houses of Parliament. I had 
foreseen, as I have already said, that 
we should rapidly reach this solution 
after some further experience of the 
disaffection of the Catholic clergy, but 
I had no hope for so speedy a conver- 
sion of the country, which was finally 
precipitated by an international inci- 
dent. Needless to say, I refer to the 
Papal protest against the visit of the 
French President to the King of Italy. 
The Vatican must have been inspired 
by extraordinary effronterie, or by 
amazing ignorance of public feeling in 
France, to imagine that the nation 
would tamely submit to such an insult. 
We are wont to laud the diplomacy of 
the Holy See for its finesse, prudence, 
and tact. It would seem as though 
these qualities had been buried with 
the last Pope. We replied to this 
studied insult by immediately recalling 
our Ambassador, and we did not con- 
ceal the fact that in our opinion the 
breach was final. 

Other about 
the same time completed the work of 
conversion which this insolent protest 
had begun. The Bishops of Dijon and 
Laval were regarded by the Papacy as 
a blot on an Episcopacy which had 
with practical unanimity declared war 
on the Government. Both these pre- 
lates had the bad taste to advise their 


incidents occurring at 
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clergy to obey the law and to respect 
established authority. They had like- 
wise committed the unpardonable of- 
fence of distinguishing between re- 
ligion and politics. Their conduct in- 
curred the wrath of the reactionaries, 
who resolved to ruin them. One was 
accused of an amorous intrigue with 
a Carmelite nun, and the other of being 
a Free-mason. They were summoned 
to Rome for trial, under penalty of im- 
mediate suspension. The Papal Nuncio, 
misconceiving the duties of an Am- 
bassador, and in violation of that 
Article of the Concordat which forbids 
the Papal representative to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Church of 
France, had constituted himself the 
agent for conveying the menace of the 
Vatican to the Bishop of Dijon, whom 
he had enjoined on behalf of the Holy 
See to abstain from every episcopal 
function. According to the Concordat 
the two prelates could not repair to 
Rome without the leave of the Minister 
of Public Worship. Under the circum- 


stances this permission was very 
naturally refused. The two bishops 


were thus placed in the disagreeable 
dilemma of either disobeying the 
orders of the Pope or of failing in their 
duty to the Government of their coun- 
try. They hesitated for some time 
between these two courses. The Vati- 
can moved heaven and earth to over- 
come their resistance, and eventually 
cowed the priestly conscience, though 
of the means employed the less said the 
better. 

The two bishops went to Rome, re- 
gardless of the prohibition of their 
chief, the Minister of Public Worship, 
in the desperate hope of appeasing the 
wrath of the Pope by this act of sub- 


mission. They were cruelly unde- 
ceived. They were afforded no op- 
portunity of meeting the allegations 


against them, but were at once ordered 
to relinquish their Sees on the promise 
of receiving a prebendary and a pen- 


sion, and they acquiesced in their own 
annihilation. 

No one will be astonished at the 
manner in which this arbitrary action 
of the Pope in flat defiance of the com- 
pact between Church and State, which 
prescribes the mode of appointing, and 
by implication of dismissing, bishops, 
was met by the French Government. 
His Holiness was asked to repudiate 
the action of the Nuncio, and to with- 
draw within twenty-four hours the 
letters addressed to the Bishops of 
Laval and Dijon, failing which there 
would be complete diplomatic rupture 
between the Holy See and the Re- 
public. The time limit passed without 
any satisfaction being accorded to our 
just and moderate demands. That set- 
tled the matter. Our Secretary of Em- 
bassy, who had acted as Chargé 
d Affaires since the withdrawal of the 
Ambassador, was ordered to leave the 
Farnese Palace. Thus the French Em- 
bassy to the Holy See was virtually 
suppressed pending the action of the 
Legislature, which will undoubtedly de- 
cline to vote the sum required for its 
maintenance, 

This series of events convinced even 
the most reluctant that the separation 
of Church and State was the only con- 
ceivable solution of the conflict. It 
was formally proposed to the French 
nation by the present writer, then 
President of the Council, in a speech at 
Auxerre in the autumn, and three 
months later was officially expounded 
in the Chamber. Finally it took shape 
in a measure presented to Parliament. 
Whether the incoming Government 
wishes it or not, and for my part I have 
every confidence in the New Minister 
of Public Worship, who has declared 
himself in that sense, the Separation 
must take place simply because it can- 
not be avoided, and when it comes it 
will be a great gain to public liberty 
and peace, and consequently of im- 
mense benefit to the Republic, provided 





- 


it be accompanied by the transitional 
measures suggested in the projected 
admirably amended by the 
Commission. 

The limited length of a Review 
article precludes my amplifying the two 
essential points which form the natural 
conclusion of this paper. In the first 
place, the separation has been rendered 
inevitable by the fundamental conflict 
between the dogmatic teaching of the 
Catholic Church as expounded in the 
Syllabus and the governing principle of 
the French Republic. In the second 
place, this divorce, if regarded in its 
proper light, viz., as a mutual emanci- 
pation of Church and State, and exe- 
cuted, as it should be, with due con- 
sideration for the priesthood and the 
churches concerned, is eminently cal- 
culated to serve the interests of the 
religious community, whose liberty will 
be fully safeguarded. Simultaneously 
it will restore her liberty to the State, 
and will place the final seal on her 
lay and neutral character. 

My object in writing this article for 
the National Review is to narrate for 
the benefit of its readers the two prin- 
cipal events of my Ministry—the sup- 
pression of about five hundred teach- 
ing, preaching, and commercial Orders, 
and the vindication of the religious 
rights of the State. Both events are 
the natural and logical consequence of 
the recognized Republican policy of 
the last thirty years. They form an 
integral part of the system which 
starts with the supremacy of the State, 
whose guiding principle is uniform 
neutrality in legislation, and which 
aims at the application of liberty to 
associations as to individuals. During 
the ceaseless warfare waged against 
clericalism and its allies during the last 
two years, the action of the Govern- 
ment has been strictly constitutional. 
The Catholic newspapers of England, 
which have lavished insults on the late 
Prime Minister as copiously as their 


law so 
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French co-religionists, charge him with 
being arbitrary, violent, and brutal. He 
is represented as a despot unable to 
brook contradiction. This alleged ab- 
solutism has simply consisted in saying 
what he means and meaning what he 
says. He is also regarded in the same 
quarters as a ferocious sectarian in- 
spired by a hatred of all religion, and 
devoured by a desire to destroy it. 
These are inept and are 
sufficiently rebutted by the opinions he 
has publicly expressed throughout his 
political life. Whatever personal abuse 
may be levelled at him by his enemies, 
he is confident of acquittal at the hands 
of all impartial onlookers who will give 
themselves the trouble of mastering the 
facts before they pass sentence. AS an 
ardent Republican, he has simply 
worked for the prosperity and prestige 
of the Republic. If unable to execute 
his complete programme, he at any 


calumnies, 


rate has the consolation, on voluntarily 
relinquishing power, of seeing it con- 
firmed by the majority of the Chamber, 


and of bequeathing it intact to his suc- 
cessors. 

N.B.—An extraordinarily interesting 
and curious situation has arisen at 
Dijon, of which I gladly give the de- 
tails to the readers of the National 
Review. The bishop (Monsignor Le 
Nordez), as we have seen, resigned his 
spiritual functions into the hands of 
the Pope. But the French Government, 
being firmly resolved to uphold the Con- 
cordat, refused to take cognizance of 
his surrender, In their eyes Monsignor 
Le Nordez remains Bishop of Dijon. 
During his absence, his duly nominated 
delegates, the Vicaires-Générauz, have 
administered the diocese according to 
precedent. Learning, however, that 
these clerics were doing their utmost 
to prejudice the clergy against him, 
Monsignor Le Nordez suddenly remem- 
that he was still a_ bishop 

eyes of the Government, 


bered 
in the 
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though he was no longer one in the 
eyes of the Pope, and in accordance 
with his rights he revoked the author- 
ity of his deputies. Simultaneously he 
wrote to the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, asking that the official recognition 
of their nomination should be with- 
drawn. This letter reached the Presi- 
dent of the Council, who was also 
Minister of Public Worship, on the eve 
of his resignation. He at once as- 
sented to the bishop’s request, and the 
President of the Republic forthwith 
signed a decree revoking the authority 
of the two vicars. It follows from this 
that, in the event of Monsignor Le 
Nordez being again bullied into sub- 
mission by the Papacy, the diocese of 
Dijon would be deprived of official 
ecclesiastical administration. It would 
be impossible to appoint fresh priests 
or to pay the parochial clergy unless 
departed from the 

which requires a 


the Government 
prescribed course, 
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MILLIONAIRE 


It is now beginning to be recognized, 
that national efficiency requires (among 
other things) a very large expenditure 
of money upon the building and equip- 
ment of colleges and other apparatus 
of higher education. It is not possible 
that the great capital and current ex- 
penditure involved in this work can 
be supported by a system of voluntary 
fees. In Great Britain, as indeed else- 
where, a large part of the cost of 
higher education has always been de- 
frayed out of charitable endowments, 
with the effect of depressing the com- 
mercial value of the commodity far 
below its “natural” rate. So long as 
higher education remained a virtual 
monopoly of the possessing classes, the 
full significance of this dependence did 
not appear: it was not felt to be tin- 
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certificate signed by the bishop or his 
delegate, the vicar-general, before any 
sums are paid to the clergy. The sepa- 
ration of the Catholic Church and the 
State would thus become an accom- 
plished fact in this particular corner of 
France. If, in order to escape from 
such an amazing situation, Monsignor 
Le Nordez should resume the adminis- 
tration of his diocese, either the Pope 
would be compelled to accept the sit- 
uation, which would be a surrender on 
his part, or he would be obliged to 
excommunicate this audacious prelate, 
and we should see the beginning of a 
schism. The people of Dijon, who are 
more or less Voltairian, greatly enjoy 
this grotesque and apparently insoluble 
situatfon; and yet the solution is ob- 
vious, and is, I hope, at hand, viz., the 
adoption by Parliament of the neces- 
sary legislation to separate Church and 
State. 
Emile Combes. 


ENDOWMENTS. 


reasonable that an aristocracy resting 
on inherited wealth and the profitable 
control of political machinery, should 
absorb the use of the quasi-public 
property devoted to purposes of an in- 
tellectual culture which seemed out of 
keeping with the life of the trading 
and working classes. This feeling was 
not deeply disturbed by the part played 
by culture in the education of the 
learned professions, so long as those 
professions were in some sense an ap- 
panage of aristocracy, and were in 
their own structure close corporations, 
enjoying privileges in official salaries 
and other emoluments based in no wise 
upon equivalence of service or the hig- 
gling of the market. To classes living 
so largely upon unearned incomes and 
privileges, it could seem no matter of 
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surprise, still less of ignominy, that 
they should get their education out 
But, now that higher 
deemed no longer the 
leisured class, or 


of charity. 
education is 
decoration of a 
merely a tool for certain select grades 
of intellectual workers, but an essen- 
tial of sound citizenship in a civilized 
state, it is no longer possible to ac- 
quiesce in this easy virtue of a policy 
which takes whatever it can get, with- 
out caring to enquire into the implicit 
terms of this acceptance. 

It is well to confront without flinch- 
ing the first salient fact of the situa- 
tion, the utter lack of funds adequate 
to meet the demands of higher educa- 
tion, the urgency of which we already 
recognize; for it is this urgeney that 
constitutes the danger. In an age 
when our national revenue is contin- 
ually strained to support what is re- 
garded as a necessary increase of ex- 
penditure on armaments, the public 
purse cannot bear the cost of higher 
education: where millions are availa- 
ble for force, thousands must suffice 
for culture. So, from a disbelief in 
the possibility of self-help, the public 
is beginning to turn to private charity; 
rich men are invited to make up the 
deficiency of our public resources. 

The idea is by no means confined to 
higher education: a whole crop of pub- 
lic wants is growing up, which the 
City or the State appears to be too 
poor to satisfy. It is desirable that our 
growing cities should have parks. 
What more natural than that some 
large ground landlord should present 
the land? Hospitals, public baths, li- 
braries, technical schools are needed. 
Why not find some rich brewer, banker, 
manufacturer, or speculator, and let 
him “acquire merit’? The ancient prac- 
tice of the “pious founder’’ is thus be- 
ing developed into a definite social doc- 
trine which accords to the millionaire 
a special function as a saviour of so- 
ciety. The United States, the classic 


soil of the mushroom millionaire, ex- 
hibits the largest and most numerous 
examples of the fruits of this “gospel 
of wealth,” especially in its applica- 
tion to higher education. It has been 
estimated that the annual flow of large 
donations to educational work, during 
recent years, amounts to more than one 
hundred million dollars. Few names 
eminent in banking and railroad cir- 
cles, as trust-makers or successful deal- 
ers in real estate, remain unrecorded 
in some great building devoted to the 
encouragement of higher learning. 
The huge pile of college buildings 
which stands to-day upon the grounds 
of the Chicago Exposition, absorbing a 
portion of the profits of the famous Oil 
Trust, is only the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a numerous species of col- 
legiate foundations scattered over the 
States, the product of the charity of 
millionaires. Not only the new col- 
leges which in scores and even hun- 
dreds are springing up in the West, the 
Middle-West and the belated South, 
but even the older and more solidly 
formed universities of New England 
and the Eastern States are continually 
seeking, and obtaining, new large be- 
quests and donations from the princes 
of industry or finance. To not a few 
of them funds have flowed so quickly, 
that they have difficulty in concealing 
their embarrassment of riches; and 
expensive half-used laboratories and 
other superfluous apparatus of learn- 
ing attest their unassimilated wealth. 
Closer examination will doubtless show 
that over-feeding in certain depart- 
ments is attended by starvation in 
others, that the special interests or 
whims of donors are represented by 
abnormal growths, and that, in particu- 
lar, too much money goes into bricks 
and mortar and the outward visible 
signs of educational activity, too little 
into the inward graces of the intellec- 
tual life. Everywhere we find the 
“campus” with its huge departmental 
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buildings, its law and engineering 
schools, museum, libraries, laboratories, 
gymnasium, theatre, the enormous 
staff of highly specialized, unevenly 
equipped, and ill-paid professors grind- 
ing out interminable courses of lec- 
tures and turning out sheaves of 
printed matter for the University press; 
an ever-swelling output of rapidly pro- 
duced intellectual commodities good, 
bad, and indifferent, is hurriedly swal- 
lowed by earnest hordes of industrious 
but often ill-grounded students, young 
men and women fresh from farm or 
forcing city High School, to be whirled 
through an intellectual factory which 
shall stock, shape, and stimulate their 
minds, depositing them as rudimentary 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, or clergy- 
men, when they have passed through 
the several productive processes. 

A strained activity of academic ma- 
chinery, a wasteful competition in vol- 
ume of intellectual output, and a 
marked subordination of the slower, 
finer, less demonstrable processes of 
disinterested culture to the quicker, 
cruder, more showy forms of utilitarian 
achievement, are plain effects of a 
higher education which refiects the 
valuations of the nouveaux riches who 
supply the funds. It is doubtless true 
that these defects of intellectual valu- 
ation, imposing short-range, quantita- 
tive, utilitarian tests, are not confined 
to millionaire influences, but are natu- 
ral fruits of the swift growth in me- 
chanical industry of which America is 
the foremost exponent. But this makes 
it only the more exigent that the prac- 
tical control of the educative forces 
designed to correct these defects of 
valuation shall not rest in the hands 
of those very men who, by their pe- 
cuniary achievements, are attested to 
be the fittest representatives of the 
false standards of their age and na- 
tion. The great fortunes in America 
out of which these endowments and 
donations come to the support of Col- 


leges are in a few rare instances owned 
by men or women who have inherited 
them, and who may claim to belong 
to an educated leisured class; in the 
great majority of cases they have 
come to their present owners as the 
result of an early and constant 
absorption in business processes, in 
which assiduity, economy, alertness, 
and skill have been inextricably inter- 
woven with luck, fraud, force, and 
every sort of predatory practice. It 
is no part of my purpose here to ana- 
lyze in detail the necessary origins of 
great fortunes; but there are scarcely 
any great American fortunes into 
which corruptly-gotten charters or tar- 
iff-aid, illegal railroad practices, land 
speculation, over-capitalization, Wall 
Street gambling, do not enter largely 
as ingredients. There is so much plas- 
ticity, so much apparent incongruity 
in human nature, that rare individuals 
emerge from such a struggle retaining 
generous impulses, elevated aspira- 
tions, and a desire to help their fellows 
by a contribution of large sums of 
money to causes of social service. But 
the conditions under which such wealth 
has been acquired are such as must 
normally disqualify its owners for a 
wise and socially serviceable adminis- 
tration of a public “trust.” If to the 
rare instances where the acquisitive ap- 
titude is conjoined with some higher 
tastes and far-sighted discrimination 
of values, we add the far more numer- 
ous cases where pride of patronage, 
pressure of public opinion, indulgence 
of a fad, loose sentimentalism, are the 
dominant motives, we shall come 
nearer to a recognition of the peril of a 
higher education directed by million- 
aires. 

I am aware that these general alarms 
will not weigh much with most Eng- 
lish educationists, who are too deeply 
concerned with the maladies of pov- 
erty to heed those which come from 
plethora. Like the Irishman beholding 
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a man lying along the roadside in a 
state of complete alcoholic stupefac- 
tion, they will be inclined to wish for 
“half his malady.” So urgent is the 
need for money in the equipment of 
our higher educational system, that 
educationists seem generally willing to 
shut their eyes and open their mouths 
in order to receive whatever they can 
induce millionaires to give them. It is, 
in their judgment, sheer captiousness 
or ignoble cynicism to look such gift- 
horses in the mouth. “What matter 
how the money comes if we have the 
spending of it?’ represents the ‘‘com- 
mon-sense view” which is prevalent. 


If we adopt this “common-sense 
view,” refusing to enter into origins 
or motives, and accepting donations 


from all sources, we are bound to de- 
fend the position that origins and mo- 
tives can exercise no appreciably in- 
jurious influence on uses. Now is ita 
true or a reasonable proposition that 
dependence upon the large benefactions 
of contemporaries has no tendency to 
injure the efficiency of a university, 
and in particular te impair its liberty 
of teaching? On these important ques- 
experience is 

educational 


recent American 
closely relevant. The 
needs of our population, and the eco- 


tions 


nomic interests and business methods 
which produce great fortunes, are sub- 
stantially the same in the two coun- 
tries. The existence in Great Britain 
of a small number of great families in 
enjoyment of inherited fortunes from 
land or trade does not materially im- 
pair the analogy, for, though our older 
seats of learning sometimes court this 
class with academic decorations, it is 
the new rich, with their ampler super- 
fluity of income over conventional ex- 
penditure, that form the real hope of 
the educational angler. Now no stu- 
dent of American higher education can 
fail to perceive that the living hand is 
there far more than the 
dead. A first conspicuous result of this 


oppressive 


necessity is seen in the personnel of 
the College President. An advertising 
presence and deportment for public oc- 
casions, personal weight and persua- 
siveness in wealthy quarters, plausi- 
bility, tact, adroitness, and, in general, 
the business equipment of a successful 
“beggar,” form the first and most in- 
dispensable requisites. Scholarship, 
science, or philosophy is a decorative 
parergon, the serious cultivation of 
is inconsistent with the duties 
of a president. Even the work of inter- 
nal administration must be subordi- 
nated to the necessity of keeping the 
claims and needs of the college before 
the public in such wise as to recom- 
mend it to the favor of the rich. A 
College President regards it as an im- 
portant function of his office to take 
a leading part in all sorts of non-acade- 
mic gatherings, save those closely as- 


which 


sociated with machine politics, and to 
deliver public addresses upon all man- 
“subjects of the day.” On 
economics, litera- 


ner of 
morals, education, 
ture, civics, and politics, not merely in 
their graver academic bearings, but as 
practical issues of current conduct, the 
College President is regarded as a 
standing counsel to the public. On the 
great public questions of the last few 
years, the Philippine annexation, the 
anthracite coal strike and the wider 
aspects of relations between capital 
and labor, the policy of curbing Trusts, 
the Panama Question, and the recru- 
descence of race-feeling in the South, 
college presidents have been inces- 
santly talking on public platforms, and 
writing in the Press, not at all in the 
capacity of specialists bringing some 
particular points of academic learning 
to bear on new events, but as intel- 
lectual authorities at large. All this 
implies a diversion of energy from that 
work of close internal administration 
which is so all-important in the build- 
ing up of a new edifice of learning. 
Where ancient traditions prevail, less 
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depends upon the personality of a 
president; but in a new seat of learning 
it is a prime condition of successful 
progress to secure a man whose first 
aptitude and whose absorbing interest 
are those of an educationist, not those 
of a public character or a skilful men- 
dicant. Every well-informed, thought- 
ful American can point out a score of 
ambitious colleges which are suffering 
in their early growth from their 
showy, scheming president, whose 
character is impressed on their plastic 
institutions. The college dependent on 
private donations is driven to cultivate 
the arts of advertisement: it must show 
numbers of students rather than qual- 
ity of work, it must lean to utilitarian 
studies, or captivate the imagination 
and the purse of impressionable bene- 
factors by novelty of projects and ex- 
periments. Though this spirit of 
novelty has advantages which I would 
not decry, it certainly involves much 
waste and some considerable dangers 
in the early growth of higher educa- 
tional establishments. 

The vulgar saying that “he who pays 
the piper calls the tune” is operative 
here as elsewhere. A college which 
makes itself dependent for its capital 
or income upon the munificence of rich 
donors will submit its teaching to be 
moulded by the will of these donors; 
and this will must, in the nature of the 
ease, conflict with the true order of 
educational growth. The real nature 
of the growing control of the American 
millionaire over the higher education 
of America is very subtle; and its sub- 
tlety will be imitated here, if we sub- 
mit our educational forms to the same 
pressure. The explicit conditions which 
may be attached to large bequests or 
donations form the least of the dan- 
gers. Most colleges of any standing 
would have enough dignity or discre- 
tion to reject gifts accompanied by 


express conditions which visibly and 
grossly infringed liberty of research 
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or of teaching, or imposed any pal- 
pably injurious test. Though an un- 
even or lop-sided development of edu- 
cation is often due to conditioned dona- 
tions, this has some tendency to right 
itself by directing subsequent munifi- 
cence to the neglected parts; and in no 
ease can it be regarded as a perma- 
nently serious damage. 

Nor does the real dimension of the 
danger appear in any personal attempt 
of the living founder, or other large 
benefactor, to interfere with the teach- 
ing of the college, though some in- 
stances of such interference have 
recently disgraced the annals of higher 
education in America. The dismissal 
of Professor Bemis from his professor- 
ship of Political Economy at Chicago 
University for taking part, as a citizen, 
in a movement for municipalization of 
industry opposed to the interests of 
Mr. Rockefeller, the founder of the 
University, and the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Ross from the professorship of 
Sociology in the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity for expressing certain economic 
and political opinions which aroused 
the resentment of Mrs. Stanford, are 
the most familiar instances of an ex- 
treme abuse of patronage which 
wrought the gravest injury upon the 
reputation of two important universi- 
ties, and aroused a feeling of insecurity 
among scores of other colleges similarly 
fed out of the profits of monopolies or 
privileged interests. In weil-informed 
academic circles in America I heard 
many instances of less open and direct 
interference with liberty of teaching, 
indicating that munificent donors were 
not indifferent to the uses to which 
their donations were put. Why should 
they be? What more natural than that 
Mr. Rockefeller, or his confederates in 
the Oil Trust, should object to a plain 
handling of the Trust issue with local 
illustrations, or should object to their 
money supporting a teacher who was 
engaged in helping to break their con- 
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trol over the gas monopoly in Chicago? 
Why is it to be expected that the 
widow of a Californian millionaire, 
who made his rapid pile out of cheap 
Chinese labor and land speculation, 
should value perfect liberty of speech 
so highly as to endure what seemed to 
her false and pestilent pronouncements 
on the Land and Immigration Ques- 
tions? 

But these may well be taken as ab- 
normal instances of a sort of inter- 
ference, to which it may seem extrava- 
gant to suggest that any English seat 
of learning would consent to be sub- 
jected. Self-respecting academic bodies 
in this country, it will be urged, may 
be trusted to resent the least approach 
to meddling on the part of actual or 
would-be patrons. Self-respecting col- 
leges in America use similar language 
in seeking to reconcile economic de- 
pendence with academic liberty. Rich 
men with generous impulses, touched 
by admiration of their work, place 
large sums of money at their disposal, 
which they utilize as a public trust in 
the sacred cause of education! Where 
conditions are attached, the limitation 
commonly arises upon the suggestion 
of the College, which announces some 
special need for an extension of ma- 
terial plant or teaching staff. This, it 
is stoutly maintained, involves no loss 
of liberty. Such is the theory of the 
function of the millionaire-donor gen- 
uinely held by many American educa- 
tionists; and, though it ignores the arts 
of stimulation which commonly precede 
the “spontaneous” bounty, it contains 
a large element of truth. There is 
little direct interference by donors, and 
very little sense of loss of liberty. 
The graver peril is a more insidious 
one. It is not the past or present, but 
the future patron, whose influence 
curbs liberty—the unknown prospec- 
tive donor whose good-will must be 
conciliated, or, what comes to the same 


thing, his ill-will averted. For, in 
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educational 
growth, a constant succession of dona- 


order to provide for 
tions is desired. Now it is idle to pre- 
tend that this necessity will not impose 
upon college officials a sort of discre- 
tion not exclusively determined by edu- 
cational considerations. The new rich, 
like others, have their special interests 
and susceptibilities in politics, in trade, 
and sometimes in religion; in special 
States or cities these interests may be 
rigorously defined, and certain plain 
differences of social and even of ethical 
outlook will mark what, for conven- 
ience, may be called the millionaire 
class in America or in England. Now, 
so long as the older educational tradi- 
tions kept colleges absorbed upon dead 
languages, the mathematics, and those 
sciences which did not nearly affect 
living human interests, no difficulty 
would arise, except an occasional flare- 
up in the department of theology. But 
the new trend of higher education is 
towards an increasing stress upon 
studies replete with modern human is- 
sues and charged with explosive sub- 
ject-matter. A modern university sets 
an ever-growing importance upon 
modern history, economics, and other 
social sciences, while its philosophy, 
psychology, and even its biology seethe 
with political and economic implica- 
tions. It is of course possible, on 
paper, to mark out a mode of academic 
handling which shall maximize the 
light and minimize the heat of this in- 
flammatory matter. But there can be 
no way of securing a live effective 
treatment of many of the subjects 
which is not liable to offend the feel- 
ings of the donor class. This will 
apply with peculiar force to the de- 
partments of economics and sociology. 
It would be childish to pretend that a 
scientific analysis of the subjects of 
rents and monopolies which exposes 
the economic and moral soil out of 
which great mushroom fortunes grow 


will recommend a university to the 
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munificence of the possessors of such 
fortunes. The soreness which appears 
everywhere in academic centres of 
America when this question § is 
broached is itself a strong testimony to 
the reality of the danger. It is not so 
much a matter of heresy-hunting er 
forcible suppression, as of selection. 
The tendency is to find “safe” men, 
who will find “safe” materials, for 
“sound” handling. Teachers, pro- 
grammes, text-books are all subjected 
to careful sifting. The process is 
of course somewhat precarious. In 
several “kept” universities, men of 
very advanced views are members of 
the teaching staff; indeed their pres- 
ence is commonly adduced as an an- 
swer to the charge of millionaire con- 
trol. But the fact is, that no man known 
to be of advanced views would be ap- 
pointed to such a post; and considera- 
ble discretion must be exerted in the 
avoidance of those detailed illustrations 
which carry the explosives. Again, ad- 
vanced doctrine may be tolerated, if 
it is kept well in the background of 
pure theory; but, where it is embodied 
in concrete instances drawn from cur- 
rent experience, the pecuniary pros- 
pects of the coilege are instinctively 
felt to be endangered. 

Now it is evidently not the function 
of a teacher to assume the roéle of a 
social agitator in his class room; and 
the difficulty which must arise in sever- 
ing the personality and duties of a 
teacher from those of a citizen may 
reasonably be held to impose special 
moderation upon a professor of eco- 
nomics or politics, who takes an active 

' These limits are, however, transgressed by 
the conditions attached to the recent endow- 
ment of teaching in Colonial History by Mr. 
Reit at Oxford. The subject, as defined by the 
donor and accepted by the University, is one 
which gives great prominence to the History 
of the South African Colonies, in whose recent 
story Mr. Beit and his business associates have 
played so prominent a part. Does any thought- 


ful person believe that, if scientific historians, 
appointed under this trust, apply their science 
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part in public affairs in his capacity 
as citizen. But the attempt to argue 
that these restraints, imposed purely 
in the interests of education, preclude 
a thorough treatment of the actual 
phenomena of industry and politics, en- 
forced by live instances drawn from 
the “here and now,” is a virtual repu- 
diation in the department of the social 
sciences of what are elsewhere recog- 
nized to be the soundest scientific meth- 
ods of instruction. Again, to require 
of men, whose knowledge and training 
peculiarly qualify them to give light 
and leading to their fellow-citizens, that 
they shall abstain from active partici- 
pation in public movements where in- 
terests are divided and strong feelings 
are evoked, is a policy of moral and 
intellectual mutilation, as degrading to 
those who are curtailed in their citizen- 
ship, as it is injurious to the public. 
It will not be easy for academic au- 
thorities in this country, wedded to 
antique standards of educational values 
and admitting the new studies with 
slow reluctance, to realize the size of 
the issue. Oxford and Cambridge, 
with their existing curricula of studies, 
might receive little injury from the 
munificence of millionaires; such gifts 
might even help to liberalize and 
modernize their teaching—within cer- 
tain limits... But our new colleges in 
the industrial towns must found their 
culture upon a more modern standard 
of values, in which the sciences and 
the literatures charged with current 
human interests play a larger part, and 
where, moreover, the claims of profes- 


sional training will reinforce the 


to a faithful analysis of the actual influences 
exerted upon politics in South Africa by the 
financial combination of which De Beers, 
Wernher, Beit, and Co., and the Ohartered 
Company are chief constituents, the trust will 
be renewed at the expiration of its term of 
probation? If he does, a careful study of the 
“educational propaganda”’ conducted through 
the Press, the political party, and the pulpit, 
by Mr. Beit and his friends, during recent 
years, may help to enlighten him. 
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modern movement. Culture and utility 
will conspire to give to such studies 
as political economy, psychology, law, 
modern history, and modern literature, 
places of great prominence in the 
higher education of efficient citizens. 
The intellectual traditions and vested 
interests in this country con- 
servative, that it will be no easy mat- 
ter for the new studies to make good a 
claim which to our academic author- 
ities will appear preposterously arro- 
gant. The difficulty of this conflict will 
impose sufficient timidity upon the new 
aspirants in the formulation of their 
studies and the methods of their pur- 
suit. Unless there is financial inde- 
pendence, it is easy to perceive that 
this timidity will prove most detrimen- 
tal to efficiency of teaching and to the 
If the rulers 


are so 


progress of the sciences. 
of these new colleges are conscious of 
dependence on the voluntary favors 
of the rich for the needed accessions to 
their income, a secret, usually uncon- 
scious, but persistent spirit of repres- 
sion will pervade the college, determin- 
ing the choice of teachers, ordering the 
curriculum, and. making for intellectual 
which will be misnamed 
thoroughness.’ Those 
suffer most where freedom 
measure of originality are most needed; 
the wings of thought, kept clipped, will 
not pass beyond the careful barriers 
Let me put the case 
The bolder thinkers in 


quietism 


: studies will 


and some 


of orthodoxy. 
quite plainly. 
the forefront of the 
which touch the conduct of man and 
of society are undermining, by newly 
organized knowledge, many of the sup- 
ports of the existing social system— 
religious, moral, political, and econom- 
ic; and their analysis is being made the 
basis of strong attacks upoa the fort- 
resses of privilege. These forces seem 
to many to converge in a movement 
against those organizations of capital 
and business enterprise which are pro- 
The rich are 


modern sciences 


ducing millionaires. 


everywhere becoming more conscious 
of the perils of a movement which rep- 
resents itself to their eyes as an attack 
upon the institution of property. This 
danger they associate with others 
threatening the ecclesiastical, political, 
and social institutions with which they 
have formed an instinctive alliance for 
mutual defence. Is it likely that this 
class will finance colleges which are 
“revolutionary” doc- 
trines under the of science, 
philosophy, or literature? Nay! Is it 
not reasonable that they will use their 
financial powers to purchase the sort 
of intellectual support they need, en- 
dow colleges which shall teach a safe 
economics and a sound sociology, and 
expel the organic conception of society 
from ethics and philosophy? 

Those who have studied the history 
of the classical 
political economy in this country well 
defence can 


free to promote 
name 


development of the 


know how such a class 
be secretly constructed, by 
selection and rejection among the ideas 
and formule of a plastic science. In 
manipulation of intellectual 


is little consciousness at- 


persistent 


such a 
forces there 
tending the process, either among the 
manipulators or the manipulated. 
There may be keen-witted business 
men who know that it is good business 
to endow a School of Commerce, as it 
is to build a church; there may be col- 
lege professors recognize that 
their views are being formed or modi- 
fied by consideration for the welfare 
of the college. But it is quite unneces- 
sary to assume dishonesty or con- 
scious cunning; the instinct of self-pro- 
tection works more surely. If the class 
from which rich donations come has 
any private interest opposed to that of 
the public, these donations will serve 
to buy off close scrutiny into that in- 
terest, and, if necessary, will select 
thinkers who shall formulate a specious 
defence of its privileges, and teachers 
who shall propagate its views. Al- 


who 























though the free development and teach- 
ing of Political Economy would suffer 
most in such colleges, other subjects 
would be exposed to similar corruption 
and retardation, in proportion to their 
eapability of harboring dangerous doc- 
trine. Endowments of colleges pro- 
ceeding from vested interests will, in 
effect, be devoted to the defence of 
those interests; and the cause of edu- 
cation will suffer accordingly. 

The deceitfulness of riches is such, 
that it will induce colleges to a con- 
temptuous denial of this inevitable 
chain of moral and economic causation. 
Unless the popular intelligence can be 
made alive to the urgency of the dan- 
ger, our new system of higher educa- 
tion will be a mortal enemy to the 
cause of democracy. If we once have 
established in our centres of population 
colleges which are founded by million- 
aires and expect to be fed by mil- 
lionaires, an era of castrated culture is 
the inevitable sequel. The doctrine of 
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individual self-help has been dinned 
into our ears ad nauseam: it is an es- 
sentially false doctrine, because no in- 
dividual is capable of self-help in the 
full sense that is implied. But a city, 
a nation, is capable of self-help. If 
then an individual is degraded by char- 
ity, if his self-reliance and energy are 
sapped by unearned and unmerited 
gifts, how much more is a city or a 
nation injured if she permits individual 
charity to do for her what she ought to 
do and can do for herself? Our na- 
tional, our civic life is surely demoral- 
ized if it is robbed of the wholesome 
effort required to provide out of our 
own resources for the public needs of 
education. If we do not, as a nation, 
so value education as to take the 
course which nature and morals alike 
mark out for its attainment, it is far 
better, hard though it may sound, to 
wait for our colleges. We cannot really 
get our intellectual efficiency by the 
grace of millionaires. 
J. A. Hobson. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
A LECTURE. 
BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 


In a very charming book which I 
hope you will all soon be reading—the 
“Letters of the late James Russell 
Lowell’—you will find an anecdote of 
his meeting Professor Mahaffy, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The two 
professors met at a friend’s house in 
Birmingham, and the friend confessed 
he had never listened to four hours of 
such admirable converse before. And 


no wonder, for those who have the 


privilege of knowing Professor Ma- 
haffy, author of “Social Life in 
Greece,” and other works full of 


scholarship and charm, know him to 
be one of the best talkers living. When 
Lowell drove away in the carriage, he 


exclaimed to his host: “Well, that’s 
one of the most delightful fellows I 
ever met, and I don’t mind if you tell 
him so!” The friend did so, and Mr. 
Mahaffy received the compliment with 
equal grace and modesty. “Poor 
Lowell!” he exclaimed; “to think that 
he can never have met an Irishman 
before!” 

Yes; and doubtless race is an element 
in the humor and special conversa- 
tional readiness of men like Professor 
Mahaffy and his countrymen; and it is 
this circumstance which, to my mind, 
slightly weakens the force of an ad- 
mirable little book which Professor 


Mahaffy published a few years ago, on 
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“The Art of Conversation”—a title 
which I must apologize to him for hav- 
ing borrowed. Not that I am sure the 
title correctly describes Mr. Mahaffy’s 
disquisition any more than it will pre- 
cisely fit mine. It is with the ethics of 
conversation that he largely deals—on 
those moral qualities of tact, courtesy, 
self-repression, and others, which have 
so much to do with the success of a 
conversationalist. But what I meant 
by a certain defect in the premises of 
Mr. Mahaffy’s arguments is this—that 
he too readily assumes, I think, the 
existence in everybody of a talent in 
this direction—a talent which he con- 
ceives can in all cases be cultivated 
and made to minister to an adequate 
brilliancy of conversation. The writer, 
belonging to a nation of humorists, 
and gifted with that rare facility and 
versatility of expression that belong 
to the Celtic race, and, in addition, 
possessing a wide and various culture 
rare in any individual of any race, may 
well be excused for pitching the aver- 
age of human capability in this kind 
too high. The society of wits and 
scholars, among which his calling and 
pursuits place him, not unnaturally en- 
genders the idea that conversation else- 
where, being so much duller, might be 
improved if only people would take 
pains and have a few lessons. And it 
is significant, as I have said, that start- 
ing from something like this ground, he 
is yet found falling back at last upon 
the moral rather than the iatellectual 
faculties. For the former can be culti- 
vated, the latter, perhaps, not so cer- 
tainly. 

For there is a wide and clear dif- 
ference, though often strangely over- 
looked, between talking and conversa- 
tion, and the rules for each, and the 
qualifications for each, are quite dis- 
tinct. They are two separate arts, and 


have both to be practised by us in turn; 
and one of the chief points we have on 
occasion to settle—and herein lies one 





of the chief secrets of our “social suc- 
cess” (a hateful expression, by the way, 
but for the moment it will serve)—will 
consist in our understanding the two 
things, and knowing when to practise 
the one and when the other. Indeed, 
there is yet a third art, which some 
persons find harder than either of the 
others. I mean the art of listening. 
“Each man in his time plays many 
parts”; and in this matter of conversa- 
tion there are three of them that have 
to be studied. The first—that of the 
talker—is the easiest; and that whether 
we belong to the good talkers or the 
poor—the di majores or the di minores 
of conversation. The former class 
must always obviously be the smaller. 
The great talkers who were also excel- 


lent stand out in our history. They 
rise at once to memory—Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 


Lord Macaulay. These had doubtless 
the defects of their qualities, and did 
not always afford unmixed pleasure by 
their great gifts. Their talent had its 
humorous, even its provoking, aspect. 
Inferior talkers grudged these men 
their monopoly. They wanted their 
own “innings” to come; and it never 
came. They thought what they had 
got to say was quite as important, and 
did not see why it should not be said. 
But the men of greater mark were 
glad to listen. It was not the Burkes 
and Reynoldses who would have 
stopped Samuel Johnson’s mouth. 
They enjoyed to the full the masculine 
good sense, the wisdom (as of the 
just), the keen eye to cut through para- 
dox and sophistry, the ever-flowing wit 
and humor of their friend’s discourse, 
even though he did at times lose his 
self-control, and was often very rude. 
And so, too, the poets and critics and 
philosophers loved to hear Coleridge 
talk on those Thursday evenings at 
Highgate, though, unlike Johnson, his 
speech went on with no punctuation at 
all. You know how once he button- 


























holed a friend and began to talk, 
with his eyes closed, after his fashion; 
and how, after an hour or so, the 
friend, who could not well stay longer, 
silently severed the button with his 
pocket-knife and stole away, returning 
after another hour, to find Coleridge 
still talking, with the button in his 
hand! Some enemy, of course, in- 
vented the story, but it shows which 
way the wind was blowing. No doubt 
it was not conversation! “Pour un 
monologue,” said Madame de Staél; 
“était excellent; mais pour un duo- 
logue—ah, mon Dieu!” And so with 
Macaulay, and we know how his witty 
friend praised his “flashes of silence.” 
And yet you and I would give some- 
thing to be allowed to sit still and hear 
these geniuses talk, and, I venture to 
say, would not even wish to “get a 
word in.” And the race of good talkers, 
as distinguished from conversers, is not 
extinct yet, though, as has been often 
pointed out, the extraordinary develop- 
ment of periodicals causes men, some- 
what mercenarily, to “save up” their 
good thoughts and happy expressions, 
and, instead of using them in conver- 
sation, send them to some magazine. 
They grudge to give for nothing what 
is worth twenty guineas. And then, 
too, in so-called intellectual society, 
there has been such a gradual levelling 
up, in cleverness and information, that 
the good talker is rarely so much in 
advance of his company as to be justi- 
fied in appropriating so much of their 
time. Indeed, in certain educated so- 
cieties that I have heard of, the general 
average of learning and accomplish- 
ment is so high that not only “talking” 
but “conversation” is almost extin- 
guished. In the college society of the 
great University of Oxbridge, I have 
been assured by “those who know” 
that this happens. Every one is so ter- 
ribly afraid of every one else that no 
one dares to express a sentiment for 
fear it should be decried as a novelty, 
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or scorned as a truism, or by some 
other test tried and found wanting. 
Things, in fact, come to a deadlock, 
with no one to enter, as in “The Critic,” 
and cry: “In the Queen’s name, drop 
your swords and daggers!” 

Now all this is very sad, and may 
well make us thankful that we do not 
move always in societies so highly cul- 
tivated. But there is another kind of 
“talker,” at the opposite end of the 
seale, who perhaps troubles us more, 
and of whom, also, we have learned to 
feel some dread; for there are talkers 
and talkers—those who talk because 
they are gifted that way beyond their 
fellows, because they have information 
to give, or criticisms to pass that are 
really of sterling value; or who, per- 
haps, are delightful to hear because, 
though they do not contribute to the 
common stock of facts or arguments, 
they so adorn the commonplaces of life 
that they are never unwelcome. To 
parody what I am informed is a favor- 
ite ballad in some circles, “It is not so 
much what they say, as the charming 
way they say it.” But there are talk- 
ers whom one meets who talk, not out 
of a desire to add anything new to 
some subject under discussion, but 
simply impelled, as it would appear, 
by the sheer passion for narrating, in- 
dependently of the value of the facts 
narrated. Swift, in his “Hints towards 
an Essay on Conversation” (you may 
remember Charles Lamb quotes the 
passage in his “Imperfect Sym- 
pathies”), summarizes the habit thus: 
“There are some people who think they 
sufficiently acquit themselves and en- 
tertain their company with relating 
facts of no consequence, not at all out 
of the road of such common incidents 
as happen every day.” And Swift goes 
on, strangely enough, to say that he 
has noticed the habit more frequently 
among the Scots than any other nation.- 
Now Swift does not often miss tue 
mark, but I think he does here; and I 
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think it is because he lived so much 
among the cleverest men of his day— 
the wits and statesmen, the Temples 
and Harleys and St. Johns, the Popes 
and Gays and Arbuthnots—that he 
really did not know much of conversa- 
tion in circles less brilliant. For most 
surely the habit he notices is not, and 
“an never have been, peculiarly Scotch. 
One doubts whether it is a “race” 
question at all, but it certainly flour- 
ishes in England, as, no doubt, it did 
also in Swift’s day. We have a special 
name for the thing in our own day. 
We call it being a_ bore. 
The name was not invented, I think, 
in Swift’s day, but the thing must 
have been, because the moral or intel- 
lectual limitations that produce it are 
not of an age, but of all time. Observe, 
please, that I am careful to say “limi- 
tations” rather than “deficiencies.” 
We are apt, when we are keenly suf- 
fering from the infliction in question, to 
ery “Idiot!” if not something stronger. 
But to do this would be often harsh 
and unreasonable, @s our great masters 
in fiction and satirical writing have al- 
rays discerned; and it is a type of 
character that many of them have 
seized upon, because of its humorous 
possibilities. May I refer you, for in- 
stance, to the immortal Miss Bates, 
in Miss Austen’s novel of “Emma’”— 
the finest instance in fiction, because 
the most free from caricature, of the 
good, and sweet, and kindly bore that 
I can recall? Who would ever think 
a hard thought of dear Miss Bates, 
though we are allowed to see how 
sorely her hearers could be tried in pa- 
tience and in temper? You remember 
how she communicated to Emma 
Woodhouse the intelligence of having 
received a letter from Jane Fairfax: 


boring, or 


“Have you heard from Miss Fairfax 
so lately? I am extremely happy. I 
hope she is well?” 

“Thank you. You are so kind!” re- 
plied the happily deceived aunt, while 
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eagerly hunting for the letter. “Oh, 
here it is. I was sure it could not be 
far off; but I had put my huswife upon 
it, you see, without being aware, and 
so it was quite hid; but I had it in my 
hand so very lately that I was almost 
sure it must be on the table. I was 
reading it to Mrs. Cole, and since she 
went away I was reading it again to 
my mother, for it is such a pleasure to 
her—a letter from Jane—that she can 
never hear it often enough; so I knew 
it could not be far off, and here it is, 
only just under my huswife—and since 
you are so kind as to wish to hear 
what she says—but, first of all, I really 
must, in justice to Jane, apologize for 
her writing so short a letter—only two 
pages, you see, hardly two, and in gen- 
eral she fills the whole paper and 
crosses half. My mother often won- 
ders that I can make it out so well. 
She often says, when the letter is first 
opened, ‘Well, Hetty, now I think you 
will be put to it to make out .all 
that checker-work’—don’t you, ma’am? 
And then I tell her I am sure she 
would contrive to make it out for her- 
self, if she had nobody to do it for her, 
every word of it—I am sure she would 
pore over it till she had made out every 
word. And, indeed, though my poor 
mother’s eyes are not so good as they 
were, she can see amazingly well still, 
thank God! with the help of spectacles. 
It is such a blessing! My mother’s are 
really very good indeed. Jane often 
says, when she is here, ‘I am sure, 
grandmama, you must have had very 
strong eyes to see as you do, and so 
much fine work as you have done too! 
I only wish my eyes may last as 
well,’ ” 


In Forster’s Life of Dickens he men- 
tions that when he first read “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Nickleby, he inquired of Dick- 
ens whether he had not taken the sug- 
gestion of the character from Miss 
Bates. I cannot think John Forster 
here showed his usual acumen. Mrs. 
Nickleby is a delightful humorous 
creation, but the very “humorousness” 
is a blot upon it, artistically. If all 
bores were as diverting as Mrs. Nickle- 
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by, it would be easier than it is to 
suffer them gladly. The truth is that 
the opportunities presented by such a 
study of imbecility were too tempting 
to be resisted, and Dickens’s own ex- 
quisite sense of incongruity was made 
to embellish Mrs. Nickleby’s own. 


Listen: 


“Kate, my dear,’ said Mrs. Nickle- 
by, “I don’t know how it is, but a fine 
warm summer day like this, with the 
birds singing in every direction, always 
puts me in mind of roast pig, with 
sage-and-onion sauce, and made gravy.” 

“That’s a curious association of ideas, 
is it not, mamma?’ 

“Upon my word, my dear, I don't 
know,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. “Roast 
pig—let me see. On the day five weeks 
efter you were christened we had a 
roast—no, that couldn’t have been a 
pig, either, because I recollect there 
were a pair of them to carve, and your 
poor papa and I could never have 
thought of sitting down to two pigs— 
they must have been partridges. Roast 
pig! I hardly think we ever could have 
had one, now I come to remember, for 
your papa could never bear the sight 
of them in the shops, and used to say 
that they always put him in mind of 
very little babies, only the pigs had 
much fairer complexions, and he had a 
horror of little babies, too, because he 
couldn’t very well afford any increase 
to his family, and had a natural dislike 
to the subject. It’s very odd, now, 
what can have put that in my head! I 
recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevan’s, 
in that broad street round the corner 
by the coachmaker’s, where the tipsy 
man fell through the cellar-flap of an 
empty house nearly a week before the 
quarter-day and wasn’t found till the 
new tenant went in—and we had roast 
pig there. It must be that, I think, that 
reminds me of it, especially as there 
was a little bird in the room that 
would keep on singing all the time of 
dinner—at least, not a little bird, for it 
was a parrot, and he didn’t sing ex- 
actly, for he talked and swore dread- 
fully; but I think it must be that. In- 
deed, I am sure it must. Shouldn't you 
say so, my dear?” 
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No; Dickens has elsewhere, in a little 
paper in his “Household Words,” 
drawn far more accurately the chronic 
bore of society, concentrating into the 
few speeches attributed to the charac- 
ter all the essential qualities that go 
to make it—the egotism, the absence of 
all sense of the relative importance of 
details, the deficiency of tact (that 
“angel of the world’’)—that is to say, 
the inability to detect or feel when a 
topic interests your hearers, and when 
it does not, and to regulate your speech 
This is how “our bore,” 
relates the in- 


accordingly. 
you may remember, 
teresting particulars of an early illness 
of his: 


You will learn how our bore felt a 
tightness about here, sir, for which 
he couldn’t account, accompanied with 
a constant sensation as if he were be- 
ing stabbed—or, rather, jobbed—that 
expresses it more correctly—jobbed— 
with a blunt knife. Well, sir! This 
went on, until sparks began to fly be- 
fore his eyes, water-wheels to turn in 
his head, and hammers to beat in- 
cessantly thump, thump, thump, all 
down his back--along the whole of the 
spinal vertebre. Our bore, when his 
sensations had come to this, thought it 
a duty he owed to himself to take ad- 
vice, and he said, Now, whom shall I 
consult? He naturally thought of Cal- 
low, at that time one of the most emi- 
nent physicians in London, and he 
went to Callow. Callow said, “Liver!” 
and prescribed rhubarb and calomel, 
low diet, and moderate exercise. Our 
bore went on with this treatment, get- 
ting worse every day, until he lost 
confidence in Callow, and went to 
Moon, whom half the town was then 
mad about. Moon was interested in 
the case; to do him justice he was very 
much interested in the case; and he 
said, “Kidneys!” He altered the whole 
treatment, sir—gave strong acids, 
cupped, and blistered. This went on, 
our bore still getting worse every day, 
until he openly told Moon it would be 
a satisfaction to him if he would have 
a consultation with Clatter. The mo- 
ment Clatter saw our bore he said, 
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“Accumulation of fat about the heart!” 
Snugglewood, who was called in with 
him, differed, and said, “Brain!” But 
what they all agreed upon was, to lay 
our bore upon his back, to shave his 
head, to leech him, to administer enor- 
mous quantities of medicine, and to 
keep him low; so that he was reduced 
to a mere shadow, you wouldn’t have 
known him, and nobody considered it 
possible that he could ever recover. 
This was his condition, sir, when he 
heard of Jilkins—at that period in a 
very small practice, and living in the 
upper part of a house in Great Port- 
land Street; but still, you understand, 
with a rising reputation among the few 
people to whom he was known. Be- 
ing in that condition in which a drown- 
ing man clutches at a straw, our bore 
sent for Jilkins. Jilkins came. Our 
bore liked his eye, and said, “Mr. Jil- 
kins, I have a presentiment that you 
will do me good.” Jilkins’s reply was 
characteristic of the man. It was, 
“Sir, I mean to do you good.” This 
confirmed our bore’s opinion of his eye, 
and they went into the case tegether— 
went completely into it. Jilkins then 
got up, walked across the room, came 
back, and sat down. His words were 
these. “You have been humbugged. 
This is a case of indigestion, occa- 
sioned by a deficiency of power in the 
Stomach. Take a mutton chop in half- 
an-hour, with a glass of the finest old 
sherry that can be got for money. Take 
two mutton chops to-morrow, and two 
glasses of the finest old sherry. Next 
day I’ll come again.” In a week our 
bore was on his legs, and Jilkins’s suc- 
cess dates from that period! 


Now in these three examples, I 
think, the secret of boredom is very 
fairly illustrated—in that commonest 
form of it, at least, which consists in 
relating facts about one’s self, or 
others, which can have little interest to 
the hearer; or on a scale wholly dis- 
proportionate to that interest. I don’t 
mean gravely to analyze the “cause 
of this effect,” or (terrible thought!) I 
might bore you. But it argues a defect, 
you will recognize, not wholly intel- 
lectual, nor wholly moral, but a little 
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of both. You have all often tried to 
construct such an analysis for your- 
selves, when grievously tried. “Little 
things,” you have perhaps cynically re- 
marked, “are great to little men.” And 
it wouldn’t matter if only the little men 
would keep the little things to them- 
selves. And, on the other hand, whem 
you have been pleased and exhilarated 
with a friend’s talk, you have learned 
the same truth in a pleasanter way. 
There was not too much of it. He (or 
she) knew where to stop; and you have 
discovered that Sam Weller’s remark 
about letter-writing is even more true 
about talking—for you can read a let- 
ter or not as you choose, but good 
breeding often obliges you to listen. 
“She’ll wish there was more. That's: 
the great art and secret of letter-writ- 
ing!”’ 

But a talker and a conversationalist 
are different things—a rudimentary 
lesson which many have yet to learn, 
and yet there is room for the talker 
in all good conversing company; for it 
takes “all sorts” to make good con- 
versation, as it does to make a world. 
There is always room for the talker if 
he has that right to talk which infor- 
mation on some topic of interest gives 
aman. When any important subject 
is freshly before the world, how de- 
lightful to meet a man who under- 
stands it, who has made it his own, 
from first-hand authorities, not merely 
primed with the leading article of his 
favorite journal; how gladly we all 
listen, except, perhaps, our friend the 
bore, who grudges every minute that 
shortens his own innings. For myself, 
I am more than content to be silent at 
such times, and by no means agree 
that the man who is a listener only 
is necessarily (as Professor Mahaffy 
rather harshly determines) a _ selfish 
being. But there your good talker, like 
your good conversationalist, has to 
learn when to stop; and then comes the 
turn for conversation—for the shrewd 
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objection, the question on some point 
not quite understood, the appropriate 
anecdote or quotation; and so the pa- 
tient listener becomes in his turn a use- 
ful speaker, and so the talk includes 
the many, and the company is happy 
and well content because they have 
given as well as received. But then 
there must be careful watching as to 
the topic—religion and politics, for in- 
stance, must be steered clear of. And 
there is another whole class of subjects 
which are generally supposed to make 
the very life and soul of good conver- 
sation, but which, I confess, seem to 
me almost useless, if not worse. I 
mean questions of taste. The very an- 
cient proverb, “De gustibus non dis- 
putandum” (“there is no arguing about 
tastes”), ought surely to convince us 
of this. For just consider what “taste” 
means, if it has any meaning of value 
at all, in our own case. Our “tastes,” 
in men, or books, or music, or scenery, 
or whatever it be, if they are worthy 
of the name, were not formed yester- 
day, and they belong to the very depths 
of our individuality. We have a kin- 
dred proverb, “There is no accounting 
for tastes.” Of course there is not; 
they are part of a hidden life, which 
no one knows, not even ourselves—our 
heredity, our early associations, our 
education, besides all those casual and 
indirect influences that have been all 
our life around us. These tastes alter, 
doubtless, with many of us, if we are 
worth anything. Taste is cultivated, 
and most of us can look back with 
something of dismay at the things we 
admired and thought the best, say, 
twenty-five years ago. “For not even 
the youngest of us are infallible,” as 
the late Master of Trinity used to say. 
But then change is gradual, and cannot 
under any circumstances be accom- 
plished by a coup de main. And yet we 
often hear persons engaged in an argu- 
ment, say, over a dinner-table, in 
which these indisputable facts are 
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quietly overlooked. A gentleman who 
prizes his “Thackeray,” let us say, dis- 
covers that a gentleman opposite prizes 
only his “Dickens.” In both cases the 
taste is the formation of years, and 
has its roots in the “abysmal depths 
of personality.” And yet you will hear 
these two well-intentioned men arguing 
over the relative claims to admiration 
of their favorites, with the idea, pre- 
sumably, that they can convert one 
another in the course of ten minutes’ 
converse. O, sancta simplicitas! And 
the same remark applies to those who 
do not invite argument, but only infor- 
mation, under such limited and pre- 
earious circumstances. Some persons 
have no perception of what can, and 
what cannot, be attained in conversa- 
tion, and will ask you questions requir- 
ing a month or two to consider, and 
then another month or two to answer, 
between the courses at a dinner party! 
I remember once a lady I sat next to 
asking me suddenly: “Canon Ainger, 
what is your opinion of Carlyle?’ 
Well, I hope I have been decently 
brought up, so I did not make the re- 
joinder which would have best ex- 
pressed my feelings. I did not reply: 
“Goodness gracious, madam, how can 
you ask such a preposterous question 
under such preposterous’ circum- 
stances?” (I remember I was just 
beginning my fish.) For, you see, my 
neighbor was not even opening a dis- 
cussion merely—in itself most improper 
at such a serious moment. She wanted, 
apparently, an encyclopedia article off- 
hand; and that, too, without my know- 
ing (a thing in itself most important) 
the previous history (as a physician 
would say) “of the case.” But there 
is a time for everything, the wise man 
has said, and there are times for dis- 
cussion and times for conversation, and 
the two things are far from being the 
same thing. Conversation is wanted 
by most people as a healing agency 
after the rubs and the worries and the 
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exhaustion of business or domestic 
cares; and discussion, if it brings 
mental activity into play, is often just 
what the overtaxed mind does not seek. 
An overtaxed body, or an occupation 
chiefly manual, is no doubt relieved and 
rested by bringing intellect into play — 
as the game of chess is often found the 
best of tonics and alteratives for occu- 
pations chiefly mechanical and manual. 
Change of exercise, rather than cessa- 
tion of it, is the soul of 
You know the old story of the man 
who would stand up in the pit of a 
theatre, and would not sit down, in 
spite of the indignant cries of “Down 
in front!’ “Turn him out!” “Let him 
alone,” exclaimed an Irishman in the 
rear; “let him alone! It’s only a tailor 
resting himself!” And we are all of 
us, in this respect, “tailors,” and want 
to bring play in our hours of 
social enjoyment just those muscles, 
so to speak, which we have not been 
using during the day. But then for 
most of us, in this fast-living, over- 
exhausting modern life, we need (carry- 
ing on the metaphor) to “sit down” 
rather than to “stand up”; and with 
this end, discussion, or rather antagon- 
ism, in conversation is almost always 
a mistake. When we recall the dis- 
cussions on matters of taste at which 
we have been present, we shall recall 
as the happiest and most profitable 
those in which the company were in the 
main agreed. For no discussions about 
taste (supposing they leave matters, 
as they always do, just as they were 
before) can end in any other way than 
that of showing that A. thinks but 
poorly of B.’s taste, and B. very meanly 
of A.’s. Neither is converted, and 
neither made more amiable in the in- 
effectual process; for the literary or 
artistic Ethiopian cannot so change his 
skin. But, on the other hand, intelli- 
gent agreement—how it opens hearts 
and warms them, and brings people 
“So monotonous!” do 


recreation. 


into 


closer together! 
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you rejoin? “no interest where all are 
agreed.” Ah, just try it where the 
agreement, at least, is real, and not 
merely the result of both parties fol- 
lowing the same fashion. Listen how 
a guest who genuinely loves some 
painter, some musician, some writer— 
a Frederick Walker, a Schubert, a Miss 
Austen—who has, perchance, long re- 
mained silent, and seemed inert or anti- 
social—notice how his shyness is over- 
come, his mind fertilized, his heart 
warmed, by the chance mention in an 
appreciatory way of his favorite by 
some one in the company. And if two 
or three more join in, observe how 
people are by degrees brought out of 
their reserve and _ suspicion. One 
cites his own favorite drawing, or song, 
or novel; another quotes a passage or 
character which others have forgotten; 
and so they are all made happier by 
the discovery that they are not alone 
in their judgment and their liking; and 
this is very well worth noting, because, 
on the first blush, it contravenes what 
many of us have come to think axio- 
matic—namely, that the chief interest 
and profit are to be got out of what 
they call the “conflict of minds’’—that 
it is difference of opinion, not agree- 
ment, that promotes good conversation. 
Argument, in my experience, as dis- 
tinguished from fighting, 
too, for victory, and in defence of one’s 
own ingrained opinion, certainly does 


discussion, 


not generate “‘sweetness,” and I very 
much doubt if it often promotes “light” 
—the defeated party, even if he be left 
in a minority of one, being usually 
wont to go away, like the juryman in 
the story, exclaiming: “The most ob- 
stinate eleven men I ever met in my 
life!” 

And, indeed, this brings one to con- 
sider the great importance in conver- 
sation of the presence of some one 
leader, or rather “moderator” (as the 
admirable Scottish phrase has it), who 
has by right of his position (that of 
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host or hostess for example) to watch, 
and by the exercise of skill or tact at 
once to keep conversation going, and to 
preserve it from degenerating into end- 
less and useless argument. It is the 
office of the pointsman, rather than the 
engine-driver, that is so important. 
For while it is very necessary (for the 
happiness of all parties) that a conver- 
sation should not flag, it is almost as 
moments of danger, to 
know how to “shunt” the conversation 
on to some safer or more profitable line. 
Great responsibility therefore attaches 
to the head of a table, or whoever is 
master of the situation by 
And this is why, as was long ago dis- 
covered, a dinner party to be good for 
anything (beyond the mere enjoyment 
of the menu) should neither be too 
large nor too small. Some forgotten 
genius laid it down that the number 
that of the 


necessary, in 


courtesy. 


should never be less than 
more than that of the 
the latter half of the 
epigram may be safely accepted. Ten 
as a maximum, eight for perfection, 
for then conversation can be either 
dialogue, or spread and become general, 
and the moderator has not a larger 
than he can profitably watch 
over. It is the dinner party of sixteen 
to twenty that is so terrible a risk, 
especially when no thought has been 
bestowed upon the mixture of this 
human salad, and when the most social 
and communicative person may find 
himself wedged in, and helpless, be- 
tween two “too, too solid’ pieces of 
flesh, neither of whom will “rise” (if 
I may be allowed to mix my metaphors) 
to any “fly” that may be thrown over 
them. But I feel I am here drifting on 
to a siding, and must “shunt” on to 
the main line. 

For you will be asking impatiently 
what then is conversation, if it is not 
“talking,” and if it is not argument? 
Well, remember that I distinguished 
argument from discussion. Discussion 


Graces, nor 


Muses, and 


team 


is, I admit, the life of conversation; 
argument is often its death. The fault 
of most discussions is that talkers are 
not content with them, but will ihsist 
on forcing them to divisions, to a tak- 
ing of votes. The Dean of Westmin- 
ster’ recently set an admirable example 
in this matter, at the Abbey meeting 
on the coal strike. He said: “Gentle- 
men, we are here to exchange thought, 
to supply information, to hear argu- 
ments, and thus to help ourselves and 
each other to more light on the ques- 
tion; but we not here for the 
merely exasperating purpose of win- 
ning a victory over others, and so we 
will not divide on the points raised.” 
Accordingly those who had come thirst- 
ing for one another’s blood did not like 
it. Now, to compare great things with 
small, the fallacy which the Dean de- 
tected and resisted is just that which 
many The 
talkers want a vote taken, instead of 
being content with the contribution of 
facts and ideas, illuminating and fertil- 
izing in the end, according to their 
value, but not obliging any one to go 
away either conqueror or conquered. 
But already there will have occurred 
to you the obvious objection to all this, 
that I am assuming that conversations 
for the most part have anything illumi- 
nating or fertilizing about them. You 
will say, and with reason, that we 
ean’t all be clever, or learned, or well 
informed, or have the gift of producing 
our best at a moment’s notice. Conver- 
sation must be for the most part on 
commonplace topics, and conducted by 
average people. Is there any art in 
this latter case? Are there any princi- 
ples that can be learned and applied, 
and so help us all to any higher ground 
or more fruitful results in the matter? 
Principles, perhaps, but certainly not 
rules. Conversation cannot be got up 
and materials provided to order. Yet I 
believe, strange to say, that there are 
1 The late Dean of Westminster. 


are 


wrecks so conversations. 
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little books published, and much re- 
sorted to in some circles, which profess 
to supply dialogue for the use of bash- 
ful ladies and gentlemen who mistrust 
their own originality: “openings,” in 
fact, similar to those in chess, giving 
the first two or three moves to each 
side, and then leaving them, their ner- 
vousness being so far removed, to con- 
tinue on their own responsibility after- 
wards. But this, you will all agree, is 
to add a new terror to society. Better, 
far better, a spontaneous observation 
(if not abnormally silly) than the most 
carefully framed sentence out of a 
book. “An ill-favored thing,” Touch- 
stone pleaded with regard to poor 
Awdrey, “but mine own.” Better even, 
which is going a long way, the un- 
profitable chat which is reported of 
such society as is drawn, I have no 
doubt with a great deal of truth, in 
that delectable romance called “Dodo.” 
For it at least teaches us, as the 
drunken helot taught the Spartans, 
what to avoid. And this reminds one 
how alike the conversation of fashiona- 
ble circles (sometimes called good so- 
ciety) is in all times. Originality it has 
none, the great point being, never to 
be serious, and to indulge in continual 
repartee, called by men smartness, but 
by the gods vulgarity. I dare say some 
of my audience know Swift’s famous 
“Polite Conversations”; for though few 
people, alas! know that great genius 
at first hand, still many read Thack- 
eray, and will recall certain extracts 
introduced by him into his lecture on 
in his lectures on the Queen 
Critics (it seems to me) 


Swift, 
Anne writers. 
have generally mistaken the point of 
these conversations, They appear to 
any one coming to them for the first 
time as if the gallant company as- 
sembled—Miss Notable, Lord Sparkish, 
Tom Neverout, and the _ rest—did 
nothing but talk in proverbs, and the 
reader wonders if such a state of 
things ever existed, and what Swift 


meant to satirize. Well, the reader is 
not far out. A proverb or “nay-word” 
does net come into the world a prov- 
erb. Lord John Russell called a prov- 
erb “the wit of one, and the wisdom of 
many”; but with regard to slang (which 
is, as it were, a temporary or limited 
proverb) the definition has been thus 
amended: “the idiotcy of one, and the 
vulgarity of many.” The resource of 
those who are without invention, or 
don’t care for the trouble of thinking, 
has always been to repeat, as occasion 
serves, what they have heard and 
laughed at elsewhere. Hence current 
sayings have the tendency to harden 
and crystallize into by-words; and I 
remember the first time I ever read 
Swift’s “Polite Conversations,” my sur- 
prise and delight at finding that the 
dining and drawing room facetize of 
Miss Notable and her friends were al- 
ready familiar to me, I having heard 
many of them from my nurse when I 
was a child. I did not, of course, 
know then that these downstair vul- 
garisms had once been the staple of up- 
stair fashionable converse. When we 
children, I remember, used to ask our 
nurse, with infantile frankness, how 
old she was, she used to reply: “As old 
as my tongue, and a little older than 
my teeth.” And it was not till long 
afterwards that I learned how Miss 
Notable employed the same evasive de- 
vice in answering Mr. Tom Neverout. 
The phrase had once, that is to say, 
known better days, but had come down 
in the world, It is so that fashions de- 
scend, whether in garments or in 
speech. Sixty years ago our grand- 
fathers in the best society talked of 
“theay-ter” and “cow-cumber”; to-day 
such a pronunciation makes us shudder, 
recalling too painfully Mary the house- 
maid, or Mrs. Gamp. And even so, the 
by-word, the slang (for it is nothing 
else) descends, and fresh slang takes 
its place. For there is a slang quite 
other than what we hear in the streets, 
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but none the less slang; for slang is 
only somebody else’s foolishness (often 
no doubt at starting a droll foolishness) 
borrowed and used by every one else. 
Well, Swift’s method of producing his 
effects is this. He had jotted down 
during many years these flowers of 
speech, as he heard them used, and 
then composed his dialogues as if 
ordinary conversation consisted exclu- 
sively of such phrases, as if everybody 
in turn used nothing else, as if the con- 
versational pudding were entirely 
plums (such as the fruit is). You re- 
member the style, and how ludicrous 
and contemptible the social flow is 
made by this means to appear, which 
is just what Swift intended. 


St. JAmEs’s PARK. 

Lord Sparkish meeting Colonel Atwit. 

Colonel. Well met, my Lord. 

Lord Sparkish. Thank ye, Colonel. 
A parson would have said, I hope we 
shall meet in heaven. When did you 
see Tom Neverout? 

Colonel. He’s just coming toward us. 
Talk of the devil—— 


Neverout comes up. 


Colonel. How do you do, Tom? 
Neverout. Never the better for you. 
Colonel. I hope you are never the 


worse: but, pray, where’s your man- 
ners? Don’t you see my Lord Sparkish? 

Neverout. My Lord, I beg your Lord- 
ship’s pardon. 

Lord Sparkish. Tom, how is it that 
you can’t see the wood for trees? 
What wind blew you hither? 

Neverout. Why, my Lord, it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good; for it 
gives me the honor of seeing your 
Lordship. 

Colonel. Tom, you must go with us 
to Lady Smart’s to breakfast. 

Neverout. Must! Why, Colonel, must’s 
for the King. 


[Colonel offering, in jest, to draw his 


sword.} 
Colonel. Have you spoke with all 
your friends? 
Neverout. Colonel, as you are stout 


be merciful: &e., &c., &c. 


Well, odd and vulgar as it all is, it is 
a little startling to reflect how like, 
mutatis mutandis, it all is to what is 
called conversation in certain circles 
after a hundred and fifty years. The 
constant use of hackneyed allusions, of 
what was then called raillery and is 
now known as “chaff,” of what once 
was called rudeness and is now termed 
smart, and of second-hand thoughts 
clothed in second-hand language. A 
clever satirist who moved much in 
kindred circles at the present day 
might, if the game were worth the 
candle, collect a corresponding body 
of society phrases, and be equally 
amusing for those who stand outside 
and laugh; equally unprofitable for 
those satirized, for it is the weak side 
of satire that it has no moral function, 
no reforming virtue; the persons 
satirized never read the satire, and 
wouldn’t understand it if they did, or 
recognize anything in it but ridicule, 
not of themselves, but of Mr. Smith 
over the way, or the Miss Robinsons 
round the corner, 

Our clever modern satirists often. 
indeed, find their best material out of 
the platitudes or conventionalisms of 
conversation; their method may seem 
unlike Swift's, but the difference is 
really only superficial, in the change 
of manners and ideas, not in the way 
of contemplating the human mind or 
the absence of it. Witness, for in- 
stance, Mr. Anstey Guthrie at a wed- 
ding. I fully anticipate the objection 
that I go on telling what good con- 
versation is not, and evade saying what 
it is. Well, definition is always diffi- 
cult; and sometimes truth is sooner ar- 
rived at by the slower path of eliminat- 
ing the false. No one can define good 
converse, but we know it when we 
have been among it, or discovered its 
absence. And I think when we have 
come away from a conversation, our 
sense of its having been a success, 
*“Voces Popull,”’ p. 48. 








pleasant and interesting, is somehow 
bound up with that of certain qualities 
of heart, rather than of mind, that have 
helped it to be so. The speakers were 
kindly and genuine, the reverse of self- 
obtruding, endowed with tact and 
skill; and this state of things, rather 
than the stories we laughed at, or the 
new information we gained, remains 
as the dominant impression. 
dull,” we decided, “although 
very brilliant.” Perhaps might 
venture on a paradox, and substitute 
“It was not dull, just because it was 
not very brilliant.” A conversation 
may easily be spoiled by the redun- 
dancy of this quality, whether it be 
the ebullitions of the original wit, or 
the stories of the inveterate raconteur. 
For, as to the former, his quality, even 
if rare, is a failure if it is anything 
more than a flavor to the discourse. 
We know how depressing a thing the 
jest-book is to read; and it is no less 
depressing when it has to be listened 
to. Even epigrams must have some 
intervals between them, if they are to 
I remember (if you will 


“It was 
not not 


we 


be enjoyed. 
forgive a personal detail), as a child, 
our family dining with some intimate 
friends one Christmas Day, when the 
daughters of the house, who were sup- 
posed to have a talent that way, had 
made the pudding with their own hands, 
It came to table, fine in color, if not in 
consistency, and every one tasted and 
said, “‘A wonderful pudding, but surely 
much too rich.” And so it was, not 
because of what was there, but because 
of what was The young 
ladies had forgotten the flour! Even 
so, many a dinner-table talk is ruined 
because the “flour” is omitted, the 
harmless, wholesome, tasteless, farina- 
ceous nucleus which ought to form the 
restful and moderating influence in 
all conversation, leaving the intermit- 
tent sultana and the occasional allspice, 
to say nothing of the solid suet and 


missing. 


the pervasive cognac, to provide the 
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And then 


flavor and the stimulant. 
there is the teller of stories, a welcome 
ingredient, indeed, if only they are 


not told at too great length, and are 
fairly fresh. Here, again, all social 
virtues are needed as a mitigating ele- 
ment—tact, and the quick observation 
of when the hearer is getting tired, lest 
he retort, as was once done: “Yes. I 
have known that story ever since it 
was an anecdote!” And fairly fresh 
too. A single anecdote in an evening 
that is new to the company, as well 
as possessing other merit, is more ex- 
hilarating than a dozen which have too 
often done duty before. And I have 
myself known what it is to sit with 
others round a friend’s “mahogany 
tree,” to feel too bitterly that the. ap- 


propriate wood for that tree was not 
mahogany — but chestnut! 
“Take care of the heart,” then, I 


would almost say, to those who aim, 
not at shining, but at being pleasant 
in conversation, “Take care of the 
heart, and the intellect will take care 
of itself.’ For the art of conversation 
is closely bound up with the deeper, 
wider art of giving pleasure. We have 
to cultivate first (and happily this can 
be cultivated) the art of “give and 
take.” The art which grows out of 
Chaucer’s immortal description of the 
true scholar, “Gladly would he learn 
and gladly teach.’ Modesty, forbear- 
ance, kindliness, tact—the desire to 
please and the desire to be pleased— 
will tell in the long run against mere 
brilliancy, or the parade of information; 
still more against the affectation of uni- 
versal scepticism and universal cyn- 
icism which wrecks human intercourse 
in so many companies in these days. 
Genuine cynicism is a bad enough 
thing, but it asks pity as well as con- 
demnation at our hands; but the mock 
cynicism, the unreal sort, taken up for 
effect and as a fashion, asks no for- 
bearance or toleration; the careless talk 
of men who, as a friend of mine hap- 
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pily put it, are like those cynics who 
are as old as the days of King David, 
but with a difference, for these “grin 
like a dog,” but “run about” the West- 
end. 

If the “art of conversation” cannot 
be taught from books, can it be taught 
any other way? How are we to train 
the rising generation, for instance, to 
be good and acceptable talkers as they 
grow older, seeing that there is one 
thing which we certainly cannot give 
them if Nature has denied it, and that 
is “brains”? Well, you know that 
bachelors’ children are proverbially 
well brought up, and therefore you will 
be disposed to give particular attention 
to what I say on this head! I am 
aware that in different homes different 
and even opposite counsels prevail. In 
one house, the future member of society 
is told from the earliest age that young 
people must be seen and not heard, and 
“that way lies” that engaging silence 
which so often charms foreigners as 
being so distinctively English. ‘“Si- 
lence,’ Heine once defined, you know, 
as “une conversation Anglaise.” In 
another house, the young candidate for 
social success is encouraged from the 
first to take his full share in whatever 
is under discussion. “Don’t sit glum 
and say nothing; assert yourself.” 
Both instructions, of course, are right, 
if properly blended. As the wise man 
said, “there is a time to speak and a 
time to be silent.” But far better than 
maxims (here, as always) is the culti- 
vation of those golden qualities which 
together make up a better education 
than all university extension lectures 
ean furnish—unselfishness, tact, mod- 
esty, and discretion. Knowledge and 
information doubtless are one’s stock- 
in-trade as to matter. To know some- 
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thing fairly well—accurately, but not 
too accurately—makes one acceptable 
in any society. Accuracy must not be 
pressed too far. Some one has said 
that “accuracy” is the bane of conver- 
sation, and in any case, I would ear- 
nestly warn the young, if any one in 
their company refers to an incident as 
having happened on August 17, 1853, 
by no means to stop him because they 
happen to know it was on the 18th. 
But of all knowledge self-knowledge is 
the most useful, because that will tell 
you when you don’t know anything of 
the subject before the meeting, as well 
as when you do. But, first and fore- 
most of all things, banish pedantry, and 
believe that conversation that always 
aims at fostering “useful knowledge” 
is a terrible misfortune. Let it wander 
at its own sweet will! One has heard 
hard-hearted pedants even attempt to 
formulate a law that all rational con- 
versation (awful phrase!) ought to be 
about things—subjects—and not on 
persons. Not on persons! When we 
know on such high authority that the 
proper study of mankind is man, and 
“gossip” is simply that very study con- 
ducted, so to speak, in dressing-gown 
and slippers. Ladies and gentlemen, 
you see I am settling nothing, taking 
votes on nothing, only throwing out a 
few suggestions for you, if I deserve 
such a compliment, to take home and 
think over. And so, as I have now for 
an hour given you (what the profane 
gentleman said of certain discourses 
elsewhere) “so much talking without 


contradiction,” I beg to come down 
from the pulpit and ask you not to put 
any question, but to “resolve your- 


selves into a committee of the whole 
House.” 
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Sometimes the ships that pass in the 
night speak sad little messages in pass- 
ing, and I think one is often reminded 
of this on a voyage, where perhaps more 
than anywhere else one seems to get 
an intimate message from one’s fellow 
men—a personal note sounding across 
the waters of life, before the darkness 
swallows up the little craft again and 
one never sees it more. 

I was reminded of this very strongly 
on a voyage out to India, when I met 
Mrs. Jefferson for the first and last 
time. 

She was the usual little washed-out 
Anglo-Indian lady whom one used to 
meet by the score on board the P. and 
O. steamers—thin and fragile-looking, 
and dressed in the fashion of two or 
three years ago. Nowadays, when 
ladies are able to come back to Eng- 
land nearly every hot weather, and 
Mama’s visit is looked upon as part 
of the pleasant summer holidays by lit- 
tle boys at school, women of the type 
of Mrs. Jefferson are not so often seen. 
But at the time I speak of it was not 
an unusual thing for a lady to remain 
in India with her husband for seven 
or eight years at a stretch, while now 
and again a little dark-eyed sallow- 
faced baby would be sent home in the 
care of an ayah to the tender mercies 
of some almost unknown relative, or to 
some struggling country clergyman in 
Pngland who boarded Indian children. 

I suppose it would be unpardonable 
to compare the expression of a woman's 
eyes with those of a cow—the simile 
perhaps suggests something mild, rumi- 
nating, and rather stupid. But for my- 
self, the prevailing expression which I 
find in the eyes of a cow is that of de- 
frauded motherhood. And Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s eyes had exactly the same ex- 
pression. 


She was a woman of not more than 
thirty-five years of age, and she had 
spent fourteen years of married life 
in India. She had seen three of her 
children buried in an unhealthy station, 
and had been to England once, seven 
years before, to take two little girls 
home to be educated. It was on her 
return voyage from visiting her chil- 
dren that I met Mrs. Jefferson. 

There is, I think, an essential soli- 
tude about life on the sea which in- 
clines men and women to a closer com- 
munion with one another than is 
possible under almost any other cir- 
cumstances. And this is especially the 
case on a voyage in a passenger ship, 
when the eyes of many are still wet 
with the tears of parting, and when 
perhaps the desolate solitude of the 
sea is felt for the first time. Uncon- 
sciously the souls of men and women 
protest against the fear of it, and call 
to each other for a friendly answering 
voice, as children, beset by the fear of 
darkness, will call to one another in the 
night time. 

The absence of familiar occupation, 
and the strangeness of one’s environ- 
ment, increase in large measure the 
loneliness of shipboard life; while the 
limited space of the vessel and the 
magnetism which is engendered by liv- 
ing in companies, quickly discover an 
antidote to it in sudden friendships, in 
flirtations, and in confidences which 
are far more intimate than are ever 
dreamed of in the familiar surround- 
ings of life on shore. 

I should probably never have known 
Mrs. Jefferson had it not been that she 
was put into a very uncomfortable 
eabin already occupied by three other 
ladies. I was in the Purser’s room one 
day, and heard her ask diffidently if 
another cabin might be given to her. 

















And something helpless and sad about 
the little woman induced me to exert 
myself on her behalf, and to persuade 
Mr. Tipping, with whom I have made 
many a pleasant voyage, to provide 
more comfortable quarters for her. 

She was pathetically grateful for the 
little service, and indeed she was one 
who seemed neither to demand nor to 
obtain attentions of any sort. Once 
upon a time Mrs. Jefferson may have 
been pretty, but her beduty, if she ever 
possessed it, had long ago faded, and 
she probably looked older than she 
really was. 

Later on, when the passengers had 
divided themselves into cliques, or 
pairs, or little companies, I found my- 
self, for no particular reason, generally 
sitting beside Mrs. Jefferson on deck, 
or taking a walk with her before din- 
ner. She was so much less aggressive 
than most of the women on board, and 
demanded so much less attention, that 
it was restful to a lazy man like my- 
self just to sit quietly by her deck 
chair, share my books and newspapers 
with her, and enjoy my evening cigar 
by her side. Mrs. Jefferson did not ob- 
ject to smoking: she seemed indeed so 
diffident, so humble and unexacting 
that I found myself wondering what 
the man must be like who was her 
husband, and hoping that he was not a 
selfish brute, who sat upon the little 
woman. She was not communicative, 
and I found out very little about her 
during our long chats. Perhaps I am 
egotistical and talk a good deal about 
myself when I get a patient listener. 
Be that as it may, I gleaned nothing 
of Mrs. Jefferson’s own history from 
her, and at last I determined to ask 
the captain of the ship if he knew any- 
thing about her. 

“It is odd that you should ask me 
that,” said Captain Hargreaves, “for 
it was only to-day that I began to recall 
Mrs. Jefferson to my recollection: I 
have so many ladies travelling with me 
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on these voyages that I cannot remem- 
ber one-tenth of them even by sight. 
But she told me her maiden name this 
morning, and said that she had trav- 
elled out with me once before, and [ 
recollected the circumstances imme- 
diately.” 

Sea captains are proverbially fond of 
talking, and Captain Hargreaves was 
no exception to the rule. He offered 
me an excellent cigar, and having lit 
one himself, he went on— 

“She was going out to India to be 
married to this man Jefferson, and a 
very pretty girl she was in those days, 
though one would hardly guess it now 
to look at her—one gets accustomed to 
that sort of thing on board these P. 
and O. vessels—one year a pretty girl 
with pink cheeks and her lover’s photo- 
graph on her cabin table, going out to 
be married and to be happy ever after- 
wards. And a few years later, the 
same girl with all the roses washed out 
of her cheeks, bringing home a little 
boy or girl to say good-bye to them in 
ingland, and to go back to some plan- 
tation in the hills, where perhaps her 
husband’s is the only white face she 
sees for most days in the year.” 

“Yet they’ll continue to go while the 
world lasts,” said I. “I hope Jefferson 
was the right sort of man?” 

“So far as I can hear,” said Captain 
Hargreaves, “he is very much the re- 
verse! He got into some trouble over 
a business affair, and lost a good billet 
down in Calcutta; then he came into 
a little bit of money, and bought a tea 
plantation somewhere in the back of 
beyond. But he was always something 
of a bounder I fancy, and his misfor- 
tune, as men of Jefferson’s type always 
eall their misdoings, soured him. He 
took to drink I believe, and this little 
woman doesn’t have the best of times 
with him. She has got children at 
home and has lost several others out in 
India.” 

Naturally one avoided the subject of 
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Mr. Jefferson ever afterwards when 
talking to his wife, and I heard noth- 
ing about him till the very last day of 
the voyage. 

It was horribly hot weather—quite 
exhausting for ladies. Mrs. Jefferson 
had been confined to her cabin for some 
days with a bad attack of fever and 
headache. She looked pathetically 
small and weak when she came on deck 
again, and curled herself up in my big 
deck chair which I had prepared with 
cushions for her, giving me at the same 
time a look so full of gratitude that it 
was enough to make any decent white 
man feel ashamed of himself. 

She was quieter than ever that even- 
ing, as she and I sat on deck together 
in the dark. Youths and maidens, and 
gray-haired warriors and plucky British 
matrons, strolled up and down the deck 
in front of us, while the vessel’s great 
engines throbbed and the water 
swished and slapped against the huge 
sides of the ship. Mrs. Jefferson 
usually turned in early, but she said 
she was tired of her cabin after so 
many days in bed, and that the fresh 
air did her good. The rest of the 
passengers began to go below, card- 
tables were put away, the principal 
electric lights were put out, but still 
Mrs. Jefferson sat in the deck chair, 
looking small and weak amongst the 
pillows, and I took it into my head 
suddenly that she wanted to say some- 
thing to me, but that speech was diffi- 
eult to her, and in a flash I knew in- 
tuitively that she had learned the si- 
lence which so many women have to 
learn. 

“T want to thank you,” she said at 
last, “for all your goodness to me on 
this voyage.” Her voice was so low 
and gentle that I had to lean forward 
to catch exactly what she said, and as 
I did so, she laid her hand in mine. 
“Perhaps you don’t know,” she said 
slowly, “quite what your friendship 


has been to me.” 





Consolation. 





I stumbled, and said something bald 
and stupid in response, and Mrs. Jef- 
ferson went on: 

“For seven years I have lived for 
nothing but this visit home to England. 
When anything in my life was a little 
disappointing, I always said to myself, 
“I have the children to go back to.” 
And every week I had their precious, 
foolish little letters, which told me so 
little and kept me hungering to see 
them.” 

“It must have been awful having to 
leave them again,” I said, and in the 
dark I took again the little hand which 
had lain in mine, 

“They were so fond of me,” said Mrs. 
Jefferson, still in the same halting 
fashion, like one who speaks an unfa- 
miliar language. “I mean when they 
were little things. I do not think quite 
tiny children could ever have been 
more fond of their mother. And,”’— 
she hesitated for a moment, and said, 
with so much difficulty that it seemed 
almost like cruelty to allow her to pro- 
ceed—“I always thought they would 
remember me, although they were so 
little.” She paused again, and went on: 
“You mustn’t think that I was silly 
about them, or that I expected too 


much. ...I always thought that at 
first they might be a little bit shy of 
me. ... But they didn’t even know 


me, and they were certainly disap- 
pointed in me. ... One of them was 
five years old when I said good-bye to 
her. Now she is a school-girl of thir- 
teen. ... Her only photograph of me 
was taken long ago, so it is no wonder 
that she didn’t know me.” 

I did not fill in the pause by any 
banal remark. 

“They have been brought up in a 
very prim household,” went on the gen- 
tle voice, “in which love, I fear, is not 
a thing that is reckoned with or en- 
couraged, They rather despised me for 
laughing and crying over them when 
we met, and—it is only natural, of 














course—all their little confidences were 
for the people who brought them up, 
and all their ways of thinking are their 
ways and not mine. One of my little 
girls, I found, is not a very truthful 
child, and the other, when I asked her 
what she would like best to do seemed 
more content at home.” 

“But you made friends and got over 
all that before you left?’ I said en- 
couragingly. 

“If only I had had a little more 
time!” said Mrs. Jefferson. 

It would have been so much better 
for her if she could have wept. She 
locked her thin hands together, and 
said with a sort of wail in her voice— 
“If only I had had a little more time!” 

After a while she went on quite 
quietly, and told me that her husband 
had sent for her to return to him, and 
she had been obliged to leave the chil- 
dren. 

“Of course a man wants his wife in 
a solitary life like ours,” she went on, 
excusingly. “And so I said good-bye 
to them. . . . I don’t think any one was 
very sorry when I came away.” 

The decks were quite deserted now. 
Temple Bar. 
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To-morrow they would be alive with 
passengers preparing to leave the ship, 
and friends meeting friends from Bom- 
bay, and ship’s officials, and hurrying 
agents, and perspiring stewards. To- 
night they were quite deserted save for 
Mrs. Jefferson and me. 

“We live quite an isolated life at the 
tea garden,” she said presently, “but I 
left a little dog there of which I am 
very fond....I am afraid you will 
think me very morbid and imagina- 
tive,” she added in her deprecatory lit- 
tle way, “but I think I have based all 
my possibilities of bearing things, upon 
the question of whether or not my 
dog knows me again and is glad to 
see me.” 

I still held Mrs. Jefferson’s hand in 
mine, and now I raised it to my lips 
and kissed it. “You will let me know,” 
I said huskily, and found to my sur- 
prise that I could not say more. 

“Yes, I will let you know,” said Mrs. 
Jefferson. 


And one day I got a little note from 
her which said: “The dog knew me,” 
and that was all. 

S. Macnaughtan. 





THE “TROJAN 


WOMEN” 


OF EURIPIDES. 


‘*May I never be a sacker of cities.”,—AscHyLvs. 
**To de wrong is worse than to suffer wrong.’-—PLATO. 


The Tragedy of The Trojan Women 
has been handled by modern writers 
not much more kindly than the Zlectra. 
The eloquence of the writing, the pecu- 
liar beauty of the lyrics, and the poig- 
nancy of particular scenes have been 
admitted. But most critics would prob- 
ably agree in setting against these 
qualities the damning judgment of 
Schlegel: 


It is impossible for a piece to have 
less action. It is a series of situations 
and events, which have no (inner) con- 





nection .. . and in no respect a com- 
mon aim. The accumulation of help- 
less suffering at last wearies us and 
exhausts our compassion. 


The object of this essay is to suggest 
that the “situation and events” have 
most vitally “a common aim,” and that 
the whole tragedy is both a stranger 
and a greater thing than Schlegel sus- 
pected. 

The Tragedy of The Trojan Women 
was produced in the spring of 415 B.C. 
The date is significant. In the autumn 
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of the previous year the Athenian War 
Party had carried out one of their 
most sinister triumphs. They had com- 
pelled the Dorian island of Melos to 
abandon its neutrality, and, after a 
long siege, had sacked the quiet and 
immemorially ancient town, slain the 
men, and sold the women and children 
into slavery. Atrocissimum facinus 
totius belli: later literature rings with 
the Massacre of Melos; and Thucyd- 
ides, writing a very few years after, 
singles it out as the crucial step in the 
city’s downward path. In the follow- 
ing spring, through a further political 
victory of the same War Party, the 
great Athenian fleet set sail to subdue 
Sicily, flushed with conquest and 
marked by a slight but unforgettable 
stain of suspected sacrilege. And at 
the same time Euripides produced this 
tragedy, filled full of the crying of a 
sacked city, and the wrath of God 
waiting for the ships of the conquer- 
ors. 

I do not suggest that we have in the 
Trodides a mere case of political allu- 
sion. Far from it. Euripides does not 
mean Melos when he says Troy, nor 
mean Alcibiades’ fleet when he speaks 
of Agamemnon’s. But he writes under 
the impression of a year which to him 
as to Thucydides, had been a time of 
indignant pity and of dire foreboding. 
And, in the main internal theme of the 
play, one seems to feel] the mind of the 
old patriot poet, disillusioned and al- 
most heart-broken, looking steadily in 
the face of his own despair. 

The theme is not at first sight what 
one would call dramatic. There is, as 
Schlegel has warned us, almost no plot, 
almost no play of one character upon 
another; yet this was just the time 
when Euripides was constructing some 
of his most exciting plots and most 
subtle clashes of character. The 
Troddes is deliberately framed on that 
archaic model of which we have a type 


in the Suppliants of Aeschylus. It is 
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one great situation, felt to the utter- 
most and lit up by the luminous second- 
sight of a great poet. And the situa- 
tion chosen is a remarkable one. Not 
at first sight; for it is merely the taking 
of Troy, the great legendary triumph 
of Greek arms. But the curious thing 
is that, in this picture of the great 
conquest, we scarcely see the con- 
querors; the one glimpse of them which 
we have fills us with a strange mixture 
of aversion and pity. We never see the 
Trojan men, who died fighting with 
something of the joy of battle. It is 
the conquered women that we see, and 
through whose eyes we look; and the 
time chosen for the drama is the dull 
aching time when all action is over 
and nothing remains but to wait and 
think. 

Euripides had treated the same theme 
ten years earlier in the Hecuba. The 
general sympathy in that play is very 
similar, but the emphasis is different. 
It is a swift and violent drama, full of 
the wrongs of the vanquished and the 
fury of their revenge. In the Troddes, 
iv we set aside the personal wrath of 
the women against Helen, there is 
scarcely a word, scarcely a thought, of 
Revenge. In its stead there is the 
deeper notion of Judgment. It is not 
that a single one of these conquered 
Trojans will ever lift an arm to strike 
back: it is that the conquerors by their 
own deeds are doomed. It is hardly 
the wrongs of Troy that we think of; 
it is the sorrow. The whole drama, one 
may almost say, is a study of sorrow, 
a study too intense to admit the dis- 
traction of plot interest. 

Now people are apt to be impatient 
of this kind of poetry, and to argue 
that poets, if they have any business at 
all, might find a better business than 
making mankind a little more misera- 
ble than need be, by weeping over 
imaginary griefs. The answer to this 
argument is, I think, actually given in 
the Troddes, and even forms, in a 

















sense, the theme of the play. It may 
be well to state it as simply as possi- 
ble beforehand. 

A poet who treats of great sorrow 
in beautiful verse does, it may be 
pleaded, two services to the world. 
First, a creative service. He makes a 
beautiful thing which did not exist 
before, and binds it so close to some 
phase of human suffering that, when 
men after him meet that suffering, they 
meet the beauty at the same time, and 
are in some degree comforted or en- 
nobled. Since Shelley, for instance, 
made the “Stanzas written in Dejection 
near Naples,” some thousands of peo- 
ple, who have been in dejection near 
Naples or elsewhere, have been re- 
minded of the poem; and their dejec- 
tion has been touched by a strain of 
something better. 

Secondly, what one may call a specu- 
lative service. The poet actually sees 
in the great misery some element of 
beauty, which is really there, but 
which we stupider people have not 
seen. He discovers it by some rare 
sensitiveness: and then, by that secret 
power, which lies in most forms of art, 
of “making great things small and 
small great,” he selects this small and 
precious element, and fosters it, till it 
has spread its influence over the whole. 
Out of misery, and shame, and evil, he 
makes Tragedy. 

The comforting power of sheer Trag- 
edy, a reality half-mystical, always 
hard to grasp, yet plainly existing, may 
almost be said to form the inmost 
theme of the Troddes. All through the 
play, when the misery appears to be 
unredeemed, when of the faint lights 
in the sky ray after ray goes out and 
the darkness is absolute—then, in some 
mysterious way, the darkness itself, 
which we so dreaded, proves to be a 
friend. This is the meaning of Hecu- 
ba’s wonderful vision towards the end 
of the play; and the same thought has 
been strikingly expressed by Mr. Ber- 
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trand Russell in a recent number of 
this Review: 


Of all the arts, Tragedy is the 
proudest, the most triumphant; for it 
builds its shining citadel in the very 
centre of the enemy’s country, on the 
‘very summit of his highest mountain. 
. .. Within its walls the free life con- 
tinues, while the legions of Death and 
Pain and Despair, and all the servile 
captains of tyrant Fate, afford the 
burghers of that dauntless city new 
spectacles of beauty. , 


“The first prize,” says Aelian, quot- 
ing the ancient argument, “was won 
by Xenocles, whoever he was; the sec- 
ond by Euripides with the Alevander, 
Palamédés, Troddes, and the Satyr-play 
Sisyphus.” The result is not surprising. 
We know little of the other plays of 
the tetralogy; but the Palamédés, at 
least, was similar in spirit to the 
Troddes. Few audiences could really 
like this kind of drama, least of all 
an audience conscious of unspoken an- 
tagonisms between their own keenest 
emotions and those of the poet. 


The action opens in the dusk of morn- 
ing. We see the half-dismantled walls 
of a sacked city, and in front of them 
part of the plain that has lately been 
a battlefield. Dead bodies lie some- 
where still visible. At the side are 
some wooden huts, belonging to 
Agamemnon, King of the Greeks, and 
containing the selected female captives, 
A white-haired woman is asleep on the 
ground before the gates. 

Above the city, dimly seen, is a vision 
something like that which Aeneas sees 
in Vergil—dirae facies inimicaque Troiae 
numina magna deum. But this is a 
friend to Troy, the tutelary god, Posei- 
don, risen from blue Aegean caverns 
to look for the last time upon his 
ruined people. He tells us of the sack 
of the city, the deaths of Priam and 
all his sons: 
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And for me 
Since Argive Hera conquereth, and she 
Who wrought with Hera to the Phryg- 
ian’s woe, 
Pallas, behold, I bow mine head, and 
go 
Forth from great Ilion and mine altars 
old. 
When a still city lieth in the hold 
Of desolation, all God’s spirit there 
Is sick, and turns from worship. ... 
Hearken where 
The ancient river waileth with a voice 
Of many women.... 


O happy long ago, farewell, farewell, 

Ye shining towers and mine own cita- 
del; 

Broken by Pallas, child of God, or still 

Thy roots had held thee true! 


He turns to go; but there is another 
presence there in the dusk—Pallas her- 
self. 


Is it the will 

Of God’s high brother, to whose hand 
is given 

Great power of old, and worship in all 
Heaven, 

To suffer speech from one whose enmi- 
ties 

This day are cast aside? 


Poseidon accepts her offering of peace. 
But why has she come? Can it be for 
Troy’s sake: 


Hath that old hate and deep 
Failed where she lieth in her fiery 
sleep. 
Thou pitiest her? 


No: it is not that. There is no pity in 
her heart, only a new and different 
wrath. The Greeks have _ sinned 
against her in the sack of the city; 
Ajax, above all, has assaulted the vir- 
gin prophetess, Cassandra, at Pallas’ 
own altar. She asks Poseidon to join 
with her in taking vengeance on the 
Greeks. Let them have: 


An homecoming that striveth evermore 
And cometh to no home.... 
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Zeus shall send rain, and the wide 
air be riven 

With fire and blasts of darkness out 
of heaven: 

My hands shall bear their portion—thus 
hath God 

Spoken—his thunder as a burning rod 

O’er ships and men! Let the dim seas 
be thine... . 


He gives her boon gladly. The storm 
shall break so soon as the last ship has 
set sail: 


How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 


Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries 
where lie 

The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to 
die! 


The dawn rises, and, like a troubled 
dream, the angry presences are gone. 
The human drama begins. 

The white-haired woman at the gate 
lifts her head, moaning to herself. 
She cannot at first realize that this is 
still Troy, and she Hecuba, the Queen 
of Troy. Presently she catches sight 
of the Greek ships with their painted 
prows far off on the shore; and her 
mind goes back to the day of their 
first coming. 


O ships, O crowding faces 
Of ships! O hurrying beat 
Of oars as of crawling feet, 
How found ye our holy places? 
Threading the narrows through, 
The gulfs and bays of the Greek, 
Out to wide dark blue. 
And pipes and clarions blew, 
And there came a song and a shriek, 
A rage of hate and of joy, 
As the web of Egypt wound, 
And the coils of it, round and round, 
And held in the heart of Troy? 


At last she breaks from her desolate 
brooding, and calls to the other captive 
women who are in the huts. Startled 
by her call, they hurry out, haunted by 
the night of horror they have passed. 
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A Woman. 
Out of the tent of the Greek King 
I steal, my Queen, with trembling 


breath. 
What means thy cry? Not death? 
Not death? 


They would not slay so low a thing? 


Another. 
’Tis but the shipfolk crying 
To muster, ere the galleys part! 


Hecuba. 
Child, take the morning to 
heart! 


thine 


The Woman. 
My heart with dread is dying! 


“Has the messenger come?’ they ask; 
“Have the lots been cast which shall 
apportion them to their new masters?” 
Euripides, it is worth remembering. 
had seen cities sacked and women 
gathered for sale as slaves. And the 
women of this Chorus, at their first 
entrance, stand out remarkably as liv- 
ing and separate persons. The realism 
of the scene is poignant, almost shock- 
ing; but it is all interwoven with that 
formal beauty of musical lament which 
so often soothes the horror of a Greek 
tragedy. We find both together in the 
opening lines of the antistrophe: 


(A woman speaks to another.) 


And thou, what tears shall tell thy 
doom? 
The Other. 
The shuttle still shall flit and 
change 


Beneath my fingers, but the loom, 
Sister, be strange. 


Another, wildly. 
Look! My dead child! My child, my 
love 
A last look. ... 


Another. 
Oh, there cometh worse! 
A Greek’s bed in the night. ... 


Another. 
God curse 
the powers 


That night, and all 


thereof! 


Another. 
Or pitchers to and fro to bear 
To some Piréné on the hill, 
Where the proud water craveth still 
His broken-hearted minister. 
Others. 
God guide me yet to Theseus’ land, 
The gentle land, the famed afar... 


In the midst of their communing, the 
expected messenger arrives: Talthy- 
bius, the herald of the Greeks. Tal- 
thybius is a loyal soldier with every 
wish to be kind. But, of course, he is 
in the highest spirits over the conquest 
and the end of the war; and his powers 
of sympathy are not such as to enable 
him to conceal the fact. 

Hecuba questions him. First in her 
mind is the fate of her “stricken one,” 


Cassandra, the mad _prophetess. 
“Chosen from all,” says the soldier, 
fondly supposing that he is giving 
pleasant news, “for Agamemnon’s 


prize!” Hecuba cannot understand. Is 
she to be a handmaid to Clytaemnestra, 
the King’s Spartan bride? “Nay, nay. 
A bride herself for the King’s bed,” 
explains Talthybius; and Hecuba 
bursts into lamentation for the virgin 
of Apollo. 


Daughter, away, away, 
Cast all away: 
The haunted keys, the lonely stole’s 
array, 
That kept thy body like a sacred place! 


“He loved her for that same strange 
holiness,” observes Talthybius, with 
naive brutality; and the questioning 
proceeds about divers other captives, 
when a sudden glare of flame is seen 
from the huts. The herald’s first 
thought is, that the desperate women 
have set fire to the building, in order 
to die in the flames. “The best thing 
for them,” he remarks; “but my mas- 
ters would never forgive me!” He 
batters at the door, bidding them open. 

But it is not that. It is Cassandra 
herself who comes, white-robed as a 
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priestess still, but carrying a great 
bridal torch, “Hymen,” as it was 
ealled. For that shadowy Marriage- 
spirit was a cry and a torch, as much 
as anything more personal. 

She is singing to herself, and does not 
see what is before her—the horror, the 
dead bodies, the frightened women in 
torn garments. She sees a holy place, 
and maidens robed for a festival. Yet 
she knows why the Herald is come, 
and what he requires of her. 

There are only two pieces of legend 
that we need remember in order to 
follow her wandering visions: the suf- 
ferings of Odysseus, as told in the 
Odyssey, and the tragic death of Aga- 
memnon, who, together with Cas- 
sandra, and in part because he brought 
Cassandra, was murdered on his re- 
turn home by his wife, Clytaemnestra, 
and his body cast out unburied on the 
rocks. 


Cassandra. 
Lift, lift it high. 
Give it to mine hand. 
Lo, I bear a flame 
Unto God! I praise his name; 
I light with a burning brand 
This sanctuary. .... 
Yea, until all be shown! 
Hail, O Hymen high! 
O Torch that makest one! 


Blessed is he that shall wed, 
And blessed, blessed, am I 
In Argos, a bride to lie 

With a King in a King’s bed. 


Hail, O Hymen red, 
O Torch that makest one!. . 
Weepest thou, mother mine own? 
Surely thy cheek is pale 
With tears, tears that wail 
For a land and a father dead: 
But I go garlanded; 

I am the bride of desire: 
Therefore my torch is borne. 
Lo, the lifting of morn! 

Lo, the leaping of fire! 


She makes passes with the torch as she 
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speaks, and appeals to her mother once 
more. 


O, let thy feet awake, 

As my father’s hope is won: 
Dance as the dancing skies 
Over him, where he lies, 

Happy beneath the sun. 

Lo, the Ring that I make, 
Holy. 

(She waves a mystic circle with Torch, 
and visions arise before her.) 
What? Is it thou, 

God, and thy laurel brake, 
Dim? Ah, be near to me now!.. 
Yea, in the midst thereof 

I see thine holy seat; 

I bear thee incense sweet, 
Apollo, thou that I love! 


She waves the torch, as though offer- 
ing incense, and the sight of it brings 
back her previous chain of ideas. She 
ealls again upon Hymen, till Hecuba 
contrives to calm her, and gives the 
torch to the attendants. 


Ye women, bear the torch half-burned 

To the chamber back, and let your 
drownéd eyes 

Answer the music of these bridal cries! 


Cassandra tries, with piteous earnest- 
ness, to speak more plainly. 


O Mother, crown mine hair with happy 


flowers, 

And speed me forth. Yea, if my spirit 
cowers, 

Drive me with wrath! ... So liveth 
Loxias, 


A bloodier bride than ever Helen was, 

Go I to Agamemnon. Lord most high 

Of Hellas! I shall kill him, Mother: I 

Shall kill him, and lay waste his house 
with fire 

As he laid ours. 


She struggles consciously with her 
madness, holding it back, as she says, 
till at least one human being shall un- 
derstand. The weeping and lamenta- 
tion are all wrong. Troy is not really 
conquered, but established in honor; it 
is the Greeks who should weep—doers 


* 
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and sufferers of evil, borne to Troy by 
curses, and with worse curses awaiting 
them. 

Talthybius, abashed, half-frightened, 
and reluctant to seem cruel, at last can 
bear it no more, 

Talthybius. 
I swear, had not Apollo made thee 
mad, . 

Not lightly hadst thou flung this 

shower of bad 

Bodings, to speed my General o’er the 

seas! 
And this is the woman, he reflects, 
whom the King loves and wishes to 
have near him! 


By the Gods, rude though I be, 


I would not touch her hand! ... Look 
thou! I see 

Thy lips are blind, and whatso word 
they speak, 

Praises of Troy or shamings of the 
Greek, 

I cast to the four winds! Walk at my 
side 

In peace! And Heaven content him of 


his bride! 
(More gently to Hecubda.) 


And thou shalt follow to Odysseus’ 

host, 

When the word comes. 

queen thou go’st 

To serve, and gentle; so the Ithacans 

say. 

Cassandra notices the Herald for the 

first time. Perhaps she also notices the 

dead bodies. And the word for Herald 

(Kéruz) comes to her strangely, as 

though derived from Kér, the death- 

spirit, “hated of mortal men.” Then 
she turns to his last words. 
To Odysseus’ house 
My mother goeth, sayest thou? Is 
God’s word 

As naught, to me in silence ministered, 

That in this place she dies! 

(Visions crowd upon her, and cannot be 
held back. She is borne on the full 
flood of prophecy. First for Odysseus:) 

Little he knows, that hard-beset 

Spirit, what deeps of woe await him 

yet, 


’Tis a wise 
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Till all these tears of ours and harrow- 


ings 

Of Troy, by his, shall seem as golden 
things! 

Ten years behind ten years, athwart 
his way 

Waiting: and home, lost and un- 
friended. .. . 

Nay; 

Why should Odysseus’ labors fret my 
breath? 

On: hasten: guide me to the house of 
death, 


To lie beside my bridegroom! . 
Thou Greek King, 

That deemst thy fortune now so high 
a thing, 

Thou dust of the earth, a lowlier bed 
I see, 

In darkness, not in light, awaiting thee; 

And with thee, with thee, there, where 
yawneth plain 

A rift of the rocks, torn through with 


winter rain, 

Dead. .. . and out-cast.... and naked. 
Trp : 3 

Beside my bridegroom; and the wild 
beasts cry 


And ravin on God’s Chosen! 


(She clasps her hands to her brow and 
feels the priestly chaplet.) 


O ye wreaths, 

Ye garlands of my God, whose love 
yet breathes 

About me; shapes of joyance mystical, 

Begone! I have forgot the festival, 

Forgot the joy. ... Begone! I tear ye, 
so, 

From off me. ... Out on the swift 
winds they go. 

With flesh yet clean I cast them back 
to thee, 

Yet white, O God, O light that leadest 
me! 


(Turning suddenly upon the Herald.) 


Where lies the galley? Whither shall 


I tread? 

See that your watch be set, your sail 
be spread! 

The wind comes quick! ... Three 
Powers ... mark me, thou! .. 

There be in Hell: and One walks with 
thee now! 

Mother, farewell, and weep not! O 

my sweet 
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City, my earth-clad brethren, and thou 
great 

Sire, that begat us, but a little now 

And I am with you! Yea, with crownéd 


brow 

I come, ye Dead, and shining from the 
fall 

Of Atreus’ house, the house that 


wrecked us all! 


She goes, and Hecuba, after waiting 
silent for an instant, falls like a dead 
woman to the ground. 

One word upon the spirit of this ter- 
rific scene, before we pass on. The 
horror of it lies not in any physical 
pain or the like, but in what one may 
call the violation of sanctities. The 
Gods have deserted Troy. Their holy 
things are holy no more. The conse- 
crated virgin is a slave in the market- 
place. That is the horror of it. But 
the element that raises this horror to 
tragedy is, I venture to think, the won- 
derful impression it leaves of the fu- 
tility of the profanation, and the abso- 
lute triumph of the holiness. You can- 
not from outside violate what is holy, 
because it is only by ceasing in itself 
to be holy that it can be violated. Cas- 
sandra is the Virgin of God for ever, 
even when her body is flung “dead and 
out-cast and naked” on the rocks. And 
in this connection we must notice one 
bold and subtle stroke of the drama- 
tist, which some critics have misunder- 
stood. It was the violence done by 
Ajax upon Cassandra, some two days 
before, that turned Pallas Athena 
against the Greeks. The other charac- 
ters all are full of the horror of it. 
But Cassandra herself has forgotten 
Ajax. She does not even know that 
any wrong has been done to her. 

We now come to the central scenes of 
the play. After a Chorus describing 
the night of the Sack of Troy, a wagon 
laden with spoils is seen approaching. 
Upon it are Andromache, the widow 
of Hector, and, in her arms, the little 
speechless hero of this tragedy of the 
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helpless, Hector’s child, Astyanax. 
Andromache is going to her new mas- 
ter, Pyrrhus, the son of the man who 
slew her husband. 

She mingles her tears with Hecuba’s, 
and among other things brings her the 
pews of Polyxena’s death, sacrificed at 
the tomb of Achiiles, 


I saw her lie, and stayed this chariot, 

And raiment wrapped on her dead 
limbs, and beat 

My breast for her. 


Hecuba. 
O the foul sin of it! 
The wickedness. My child! My child. 
Again 
I weep for thee. 
thou slain! 


How cruelly art 


Andromache. 
She hath died her death: and, howso 
dark it be, 
Her death is sweeter than my misery. 


Hecuba. 
Death cannot be what Life is, Child; 
the cup 
Of Death is empty, and Life hath 
always hope. 


At this Andromache breaks out: “O 
Mother, having ears, hear thou this 
word fear-conquering!” Death is the 
one hope that they all have left: a 
friend, not a thing to fear. It is the 
terrible problem of her life that be 
wilders Andromache, a slave’s life in 
the house of her husband’s murderers! 
Love for Hector, and determination to 
be a good wife to him have guided all 
her life: 


Andromache. 
And for that am I the 
more 
Fallen from peace. 
praise us for, 
I loved for Hector’s sake, and sought 
to win. 
I knew that always, be there hurt 
therein 
Or utter innocence, to roam abroad 
Hath ill report for women. So I trod 
Down the desire thereof, and walked 
my way 


All that men 

















In mine own garden. And light 
words and gay 

Parley of women never passed my 
door. 

The thoughts of mine own heart... 
I craved no more. ... 


Spoke with me, and I was happy. 

And, lo, some rumor of 
being gone 

Forth to the Greek, hath cursed me. 
Achilles’ son, 

So soon as I was taken, for his thrall 

Chose me. I shall do service in the 
hall 

Of murderers... 
thrust aside 

Hector’s beloved face, and open wide 

My heart to this new lord? O, I 
should stand 

A traitor to the dead! 
hand 

And flesh shrink from him—lo, wrath 
and despite 

O’er all the house, and I a slave! One 
night, 

One night... aye, men have said it! 

. maketh tame 

A woman in a man’s arms. O, shame, 
shame. 

What woman’s lips can so foreswear 
the dead. ... 


this peace, 


How? Shall I 


And if my 


Hector is dead, 
And I war-flung to slavery and the 
bread 
Of shame in Hellas over bitter seas. 
What knoweth she of evils like to 
these, 
That dead Polyxena thou weepest 
for? 
There liveth not in my life any more 
The hope that others have: nor will 
I tell 
The lie to mine own heart, that aught 
is well 
Or shall be well! 
were sweet. 


Yet, O; to dream 


The wise old Queen is clear in her 
answer. It is Andromache’s nature to 
do good and not evil, to love and not 
to hate. Besides, there is the child to 
live for. 


Hecuba. 
Let Hector and the fates that fell 
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On Hector, sleep. Weep for him ne’er 
so well, 

Thy weeping shall not wake him. 
Worship thou 

The new lord that is set above thee 
now. 

And make of thine own gentle piety 

A prize to lure his heart. So shalt 


thou be 

A strength to all that love us, and, 
God knows, 

It may be, rear this babe among his 
foes, 

My Hector’s child, to manhood and 
great aid , 

For Ilion. So her stones may yet be 
laid 

One on another, if God will, and 
wrought 


Again into a city! 


“But see,” she breaks off, “that Greek 
varlet that comes!” And she turns 
away. 


It is Talthybius again, but a changed 
and troubled Talthybius. A band of 
soldiers is with him. He speaks to 
Andromache. 


Talthybius. 
Spouse of the noblest heart that beat 
in Troy, 
Andromache, hate me not! 
in joy 
I tell thee. But the people and the 
kings 
Have with one voice... . 
Andromache. 
What is it? E\vil things 
Are on thy lips! 


’Tis not 


Talthybdius. 
*Tis ordered ... this child... 
Oh, 
How can [I tell her of it? 
Andromache. 


Doth he not go 
With me, to the same master? 


Talthybius. 
There is none 
In Greece, shall e’er be master of 
thy son. 


Andromache. 
How? Will they leave him here to 
build again 
The wreck... ? 
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Talthydius. 
I know not how to tell thee plain. 


Andromache. 
Thou hast a gentle heart... if it be 
ill, 
And not good, news thou hidest! 
Talthybius. 
’Tis their will 
Thy son shall die. Now the whole 
shame is said! 


The son of Hector, the prince on whom 
all the hopes of Troy must centre, is 

+ too dangerous to be let live. She 
elutches the child closer, and for a 
moment one expects a scene of vio- 
lence. Will she try to fly, to struggle. 
to make the soldiers kill her, to leave 
her mother’s curse on the Greeks? The 
armed mer are all round her. Talthyb- 
ius pleads and threatens. 


I would not have thee strive, nor 
make ill blood 

And shame about thee. . 
move thy lips 

In silence there, to cast upon the 


. . Ah, nor 


ships 
Thy curse! One word of evil to the 
host, 
This babe shall have no burial, but 
be tossed 
Naked. ... Ah, peace!... 


So thou shalt not go thy way 
Leaving this babe unburied, nor the 
Greek 
Be fierce against thee, if thine heart 
be meek! 


True to herself, Andromache conquers 
herself, thinks, and does what is best, 


though she cannot speak to these 
butchers, nor to any one but the child. 
Andromache. 
Go, die, my best-beloved, my cher- 
ished one, 
In fierce men’s arms, leaving me all 
alone. 
Thy father was too valiant; that is 
why 
They slay thee. Other children, like 
to die, 
Might have been spared for that. But 
on thy head 


His good is turned to evil. ... 
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Weepest thou? 

Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst 
not know! 

And Father will not come, he will 
not come, 

Not once, the great spear flashing, 
and the tomb 

Riven to set thee free! Not one of all 

His kindred, nor the might of Ilion’s 
wall. 

How shall it be? 

spring, deep, deep 

Down, and thy neck. .. . Ah God, so 
cometh sleep! 

And none to pity thee! . . . Thou little 
thing 

That curlest in my arms, what sweet 
scents cling 

All round thy neck! 


One horrible 


Belovéd, can it 


be 

All nothing, that this bosom cradled 
thee 

And fostered, all the weary nights 
wherethrough 

I watched upon thy sickness, till I 


grew 

Wasted with watching?... Kiss me. 
This one time, 

Not ever again. Put up thine arms, 
and climb 

About my neck. Now, kiss me, lips 
E+ s 


Quick, take him! Drag him! Cast 
him from the wall. 

If cast ye will! Tear him, ye beasts: 
be swift! 

God hath undone me, and I cannot 
lift 

One hand, one hand, to help my child 
from death. 

O hide my head for shame! tread 
me beneath 

Your galleys’ benches! She swoons; 
then rises half-unconscious.) Quick; 
I must begone 

To the bridal. . . . I have lost my 
child, my own! 


Talthybius takes the child, and the 
mother is borne off swooning by the 
soldiers. 

Is this almost beyond the bounds of 
what is permissible in art, too harrow- 
ing to be tolerated? Perhaps so; but 
the greatest art is, after all, apt to be 
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something more than art: it is also a 
prophecy, a bearing of witness. And 
the prophet, bearing his message, walks 
outside the regular bounds of the artist. 
But, even as an artist in the narrower 
sense, Euripides had his medicine for 
healing the pain of this intense pity. 
We have noticed it before now. On 
Andromache’s exit the Chorus breaks 
into a long and wonderful lyric, so re- 
mote from the immediate interest of 
the moment, so cold, so tender, that it 
falls like a spell of peace. It is too 
long to quote in full, and my hand far 
too feeble to represent it truly in Eng- 
lish. But it begins with musing about 
the first taking of Llion, long before, 
by Heracles and Telamon, when the 
King had kept back Heracles’ im- 
mortal steeds: 


In Salamis, filled with the foaming 
Of billows and murmur of bees, 
Dark Telamon stayed from his roam- 

ing, 

Long ago, on a throne of the seas: 
Looking out on the hills olive-laden, 

Enchanted, where first from the 
Earth 

gray-gleaming fruit 
Maiden, 

Athena, had birth: 

A soft gray crown for a City 
Belovéd, a City of Light: 
Yet he rested not there, nor had pity, 

But went forth in his might, 
Where Heracles wandered, the lonely 

Bow-bearer, and lent him his hands 
For the wrecking of one land only, 
Of Ilion, Ilion only, 

Most hated of lands! 


The of the 


Of the bravest of Hellas he made him 
A ship-folk, in wrath for the steeds; 
And sailed the wide waters, and 
stayed him 
At last amid Simois’ reeds: 
And the oars beat slow in the river, 


And the long ropes held in the 
strand: 

And he felt for his bow and his 
quiver, 


The Wrath of his hand. 
And the old King died, and the 
towers 
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That Phceebus had builded did fall: 

And his Wrath, as a flame that de- 

vours, 
Ran red over all. 

And the fields and the woodlands lay 

blasted 
Long ago: yea, twice hath the Sire 
Uplifted his hand and downcast it 
On the walls of the Dardan, down- 
cast it 
As a sword and as fire. 
It is a significant characteristic of the 
Greek drama that at moments like 
these, when relief is needed, the relief 
which it provides consists, not in 
Comedy nor in a lessening of the in- 
tellectual strain, but in a change from 
horror or pity to the mere joy of poetry. 

Now at last, with flourish of trumpets 
and with many guards, there enters one 
of the conquerors: the most typical of 
all of them, Menelaus, the chief mover 
of the war and the most direct gainer 
by it, conqueror and lover both. And 
a strange state of mind he is in! His 
conquest has turned to ashes, and his 
love is more like hate—a confused tur- 
moil of rage, jealousy, and longing, 
contemptible and yet terrible. 

He has come to fetch Helen, the 
great prize of the war. The Greek 
army has given her up to him, to be 
treated as he pleases. She shall be 
humbled at last: judged at his own 
judgment seat, and then publicly 
stoned! So he shall be scorned no 
more. “Go,” he cries to his soldiers, 
since Helen has not dared to show her 
face among the angry Trojan women; 
“go to her chambers, and bring her 
. « « drag her by her bloody hair!” 

Hecuba, listening, sees amid her 
darkness something like a gleam. If 
there is no mercy in heaven, perhaps 
there is Justice. If the innocent suf- 
fer, perhaps at least the evil will be 
smitten. She breaks into thanksgiving, 
and Menelaus turns to see who it is 
that so strangely prays. 


Hecuba. 
I bless thee, Menelaus, I bless thee, 
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If thou wilt slay her! Only shun to 


see 

Her visage, lest she snare thee and 
thou fall. 

She snareth strong men’s eyes, she 
snareth tall 

Cities: and fire from out her burneth 


up 

Men’s homes. Such magic hath she, 
as a cup 

Of death! ... Do I not know her? 


Yea, and thou, 
And these dead that have felt! 


And therewithal she comes, Helen, the 
immortal scourge of men, between 
Greek soldiers; not “dragged by her 
bloody hair,’”’ nor in any way terrified. 
It is the others, the good women, who 
are haggard and dishevelled, full of 
rage and fear. She is just as usual; 
neither the fall of Troy nor the immi- 
nence of her own death has had power 
over her. 

The scene is not only too long to 
print in full, it is too difficult to illus- 
trate by short extracts. And to com- 
ment upon it would divert us from the 
main theme of the play. Enough that 
all Hecuba’s words come true. Helen 
snares her husband again, as she has 
snared all the rest. That touch of the 
supernatural which belongs of right 
to Helen’s beauty—a mystery, a gentle- 
ness, a strange absence of fear or 
wrath—is felt through all her words. 
Whatever her guilt or innocence, she 
is too strange a being to judge; too 
precious to destroy. And her last 
words are a direct appeal to Menelaus’ 
old affection. 


One word yet thou hast, 

Methinks, of righteous seeming. 
When at last 

The earth for Paris oped, and all was 
o’er, 

And her strange magic held my feet 
no more, 

Why kept I still his house? 
fied not I 

To the Argive ships? ... Ah, how I 
strove to fiy! 


Why 


The old Gate Warden could have 


told thee all, 

My husband, and the watchers from 
the wall. 

It was not once they took me, with 
the rope 

Tied, and this body swung in the air, 
to grope 

Its way toward thee from that dim 
battlement. 

Ah, husband still, how can thy hand 
be bent 

To slay me? Nay, if right be come 
at last, 


What shalt thou bring but comfort 
for pains past, 

And harbor for a woman storm- 
driven; 

A woman borne away by violent 
men, 

And this one birthright of my beauty, 
this 

That might have been my glory, lo, 
it is 

A brand that God hath set for slav- 
ery. . 


The battle is won, though Menelaus 
affects still to be severe. He will take 
her to be judged in Greece. “Then 
see,” jeers Hecuba, “see she never 
tread the same ship’s floor with thee!” 
“Why?” asks Menelaus. “There was 
never lover yet,” answers Hecuba, 
“that loved not on for ever!” It is 
a strange atmosphere in which that 
sentiment has become an expression of 
bitterness, and persistent love is 
treated, not as a glory, but as an in- 
curable taint! 

In due time Talthybius, according to 
his promise, returns with the body of 
the child, who has been thrown from 
one of the towers. The mother, An- 
dromache, has already set sail, her 
new master being impatient to start. 
Hecuba is to conduct her grandson’s 
burial, and lay him, not in a coffin, 
but in the great shield of his father, 
which Talthybius has brought. Mean- 
time, the ships are waiting, and there 
are signs of wind. An old woman 
weeping over a dead child, beside the 














shield of a dead man: this is the last 
that remains of the Great City. 

Before quoting the poet’s words, let 
us for a2 moment review the progress of 
the play hitherto. A sort of inner de- 
velopment there has been, in spite of 
the deliberate absence of anything like 
plot. It has consisted in the gradual 
extinction of one hope after another. 
First we had the general destruction 
of the city, and all that it involved. 
Next, in the Cassandra scene, the 
wreck of moral and religious law, the 
violation of what had before been holy. 
Then, in the scene with Andromache, 
the breaking down of any attempt by 
pure personal goodness and self-sacri- 
fice to make a tolerable world out of 
one that is really a waste of horror. 
Lastly, in the Helen scene, the shatter- 
ing of any poor comfort that may arise 
from a belief in Avenging Justice, the 
one most guilty woman being the only 
one to depart in triumph. 

And now, in the scene before us, 
there breaks upon Hecuba the final 
conviction of her own helpiessness even 
to comfort others, the helplessness of 
false gods, the helplessness of the be- 
loved dead. And, immediately upon 
that cry of despair, comes a vision 
bringing a glimpse of comfort or refuge 
in a direction hitherto unthought of; 
the comfort I have already mentioned 
as constituting perhaps a part of the 
very essence of Tragedy. She realizes 
the magnificence of her fate and 
Troy’s: the glory and beauty that must 
abide in such intense suffering. 

But the poet must be his own com- 
mentator. The dusk has begun to fall: 
Hecuba is just wrapping the last gar- 
ments about the dead child, and laying 
him in the shield. 


Hecuba. 
Glory of Phrygian raiment, which 
my thought 
Kept for thy bridal day, with some 
far-sought 
LIVING AGE. 
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Queen of the East, shall fold thee, 
o’er and o’er. 
And thou so proud of old, Mother 
that bore 
A thousand glorious days, take thy 
last crown, 

Dear shield of Hector! 
lay thee down 
Undying with the dead, and lordlier 

there 
Than all the gold Odysseus’ arm can 
bear, 
The evil and the strong. 


Chorus. 
Child of the Shield-bearer, 
Alas! Hector’s Child; 
Great Earth, the All-mother, 
Taketh thee unto her, 
With wailing wild. 


(During the song she has knelt by the 
body, and is performing a funeral rite 
of symbolically staunching the dead 
child’s wounds.) 


Hecuba. 


Thou shalt 


I make thee whole: 
I heal thy wounds, O little vanished 
soul: 
This wound and this I heal with 
linen white... 


O emptiness of aid! But let the rite 


Be spoken! ... This and—Nay, not I, 
but he, 

Thy father far away shall comfort 
thee! 


(She bows her head to the ground, and 
remains motionless and unseeing.) 


Chorus. 
Beat, beat thine head: 
Beat with the wailing chime 
Of hands lifted in time: 
Beat and bleed for the dead. 
Woe is me for the dead! 


(Hecuba rises, bewildered, as though she 
had seen a vision.) 


Hecuba. 
O women! Ye, mine own,... 
Chorus. 
Hecuba, speak! 
Thine are we all! O, ere thy bosom 
break! 


Hecuba. 
Lo, I have seen the open hand of God, 
And in it nothing, nothing, save the 
rod 
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Of mine affliction, and the eternal 
hate, 

Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted 
great 

For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer 
and incense-swell, 

And bulls’ blood on the altars. All 


is well! 

Had He not turned us in his hand, 
and thrust 

Our high things low, and shook our 
hills as dust, 


We had not been this splendor, nor 
our wrong 

An everlasting music, for the song 

Of earth and heaven! 

Go, women, lay our dead 

In his low sepulchre! He hath his 
meed 

Of garlanding. And ’tis but little care 

Toucheth the tomb, methinks, who 
lieth there 

In rich encerement. ’Tis we, ’tis we, 

That dream, we living, and our van- 
ity! 

(The women bear out the child upon the 
shield, singing, when suddenly flashes of 
fire and dim forms are seen amid the 
ruins of the city.) 

Chorus. 

Ha, who be these on the crested 
rock? 
Fiery hands in the dusk, and a shock 
Of torches flung! What lingereth 
still, 
O wounded city, of unknown ill 
Ere yet thou diest? 

Talthybius (Appearing from the city.) 

Ye captains that have charge to 
wreck this keep 

Of Priam’s city, let your torches sleep 

No more. Up, fling the fire into her 
heart! 

So have we done with Ilion, and 
may part 

In joy to Hellas from this evil land! 


Follow; Odysseus’ men be here, and 
wait 

To guide thee. ‘Tis to him thou 
goest for thrall. 


Hecuba. 


Ah, he, and is it come; the end of all, 

The very crest and summit of my 
days? 

I go forth from my land, and all its 
ways 

Are filled with fire... . Bear me, O 
agéd feet. 

A little nearer: I must gaze, and 
greet 

My poor town ere she fall. 

Farewell: farewell, 
O thou whose breath was mighty on 


the swell 

Of orient winds, my Troy! Even 
thy name 

Shall soon be taken from thee. Lo, 
the flame 

Hath thee, and we thy children pass 
away 

To slavery. ... God! O God of mercy! 
cae Se 

Why call I on the Gods? They know, 
they know, 


My prayers, and would not hear 
them, long ago... 
Quick, to the flames! O, in thine 
agony, 
My Troy, mine own, take me to die 
with thee! 


(She leaps forward to the flames; the 


soldiers seize her.) 


Talthybius. 


Back! Thou art drunken with thy 
miseries, 

Poor woman! ... Hold her fast, men, 
till it please 


Odysseus that she come. She was 
his lot, 

Chosen from all and portioned. Lose 
her not. 





And ye—so hath one word two 
faces—stand, 

Daughters of Troy, till 
ruined wall 

The echo of my master’s trumpet- 


He goes back to direct the burning of 
the city. Then in the gathering dark, 
backed by the burning towers, the 
Trojan Women make their last lyrical 


on your 


call ery to their God! 
In signal breaks: then forward to 
the sea, Some Women. 


Woe, woe, woe! 
Thou of the Ages, O wherefore fleést 
thou? 


Where the long ships stand waiting! 
And for thee, 
O ancient woman most unfortunate. 
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Lord of the Phrygian, father that 


made us: 
’'Tis we thy children: shall no man 
aid us? 
Tis we, thy children: seést thou, 


seést thou? 
Others. 
He seéth, only his heart is pitiless: 
And the land dies, yea, she, 
She of the mighty cities, perisheth 
citiless: 
Troy shall no more be! 


Others. 
Woe, woe, woe! 
Ilion shineth afar. 
Fire in the deeps thereof: 
Fire in the heights above, 
And crested walls of war! 


Others. 

As smoke on the wing of heaven 
Climbeth and scattereth, 

Torn of the spear and driven, 
The land crieth for death. 

O stormy battlements that red fire 

hath riven 

And the sword’s angry breath! 


A new thought has come to Hecuba. 
She kneels and beats the earth with 
her hands. Her gods have deserted 
her, but there are still the dead. 


Hecuba. 
O Earth, Earth of my children, 
hearken: and O mine own, 
Ye have hearts and forget not, ye 
in the darkness lying. 
Chorus. 
Now hast thou found thy prayer, cry- 
ing to them that are gone! 


Hecuba. 
Surely my knees are weary, 
kneel above your head; 
Hearken, O ye so silent! My hands 
beat your bed! 
Chorus. 
I, I am near thee: 
I kneel to thy dead to hear thee, 
Kneel to mine own in the darkness: 
O husband, hear my crying! 
Hecuba. 
Even as the beasts they drive, even 
as the loads they bear... 


but I 


Chorus, 
(Pain: O pain.) 


Hecuba. 
We go to the house of bondage: Hear 
ye dead; O hear! 


Chorus. 
Go, and come not again. 


Hecuba. 
Priam, mine own Priam, 
Lying so lowly, 
Thou in thy nothingness, 
Shelterless, comfortless, 
Seest thou the thing I am? 
Know’st thou my bitter stress? 


Chorus. 
Nay: thou art naught to him. 
Out of the strife there came. 
Out of the noise and shame, 
Making his eyelids dim, 
Death the most Holy! 


rise constantly 


(The fire and smoke 
higher.) 


Hecuba. 
O high houses of God, belovéd streets 
of my birth, 
Ye have found the way of the sword, 
the fiery and blood-red river. 


Chorus. 
Fall, and men shall forget you: ye 
shall lie in the gentle earth. 


Hecuba. 
The dust as smoke riseth: it spread- 
eth wide its wing: 
It maketh me as a shadow, and my 
city a vanished thing. 


Chorus. 
Out on the smoke she goeth, 
And her name no man knoweth: 
And the cloud is northward, south- 
ward: Troy is gone for ever! 


(A great crash is heard, and the wall lost 
in smoke and darkness.) 


Hecuba. 
Ha! Marked ye, heard ye? The crash 
of the towers that fall! 


Chorus. 
All is gone! 
Wrath in the earth and quaking: and 
a flood that sweepeth all, 
And passeth on. 


Hecuba. 
Farewell! — O spirit gray, 
Whatso is coming, 
Fail not from under me. 
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Weak limbs, why tremble ye? 
Forth, where the new long day 
Dawneth to slavery. 

Chorus. 
Farewell, from parting lips, 
Farewell!—Come, I and thou, 
Whatso may wait us now, 
Forth to the dark Greek ships 

And the sea’s foaming. 


(The Greek trumpet sounds and the women 
go forth in the darkness.) 


The year 415 B.C. has been taken by 
Wilamowitz and others as the great 
turning point in the life of Euripides; 
and the Troddes stands in time as the 
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first of the late tragedies. Yet, if we 
look in the rest of the poet’s extant 
work for a sister play to this, we shall 
find it perhaps in the last that he 
wrote. The main religious conceptions 
that underlie the Trodédes—the rejection 
of the Gods, the arraignment of the 
world by man’s conscience, the search 
for an answer to the injustice of suf- 
fering in the very splendor and beauty 
of suffering—form a dim faith which, 
as soon as it begins to be conscious, 
moves naturally towards the mysticism 
of the Bacchae. 
Gilbert Murray. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 


CHAPTER X. 


Antonio was not unaccustomed to 
these sudden calls from Lady Marlowe. 
Ever since the day when he first bent 
his knee before her in her cabinet at 
Swanlea, it had been his place to 
amuse and interest her whenever her 
impatient human nature suddenly 
dropped its usual masks and restraints. 
He had always come to her with a 
perfect confidence of being acceptable; 
the stern handsome face softened, the 
hard eyes swam in dreams, the whole 
creature became sweet and lazy, with 
this lithe, beautiful, mysterious animal 
at her feet. 

To-day there was a touch of anxiety 
in the graceful haste with which he 
ran to her; perhaps because he was 
aware of the success which had 


crowned his plan of throwing Alice 
Tilney in young Richard’s way, a suc- 
eess hardly likely to please Richard’s 
mother; perhaps because of something, 
a look, a mocking touch, in the ser- 
vant’s manner who called him. 
She received him with a smile. 


He 
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knelt on her footstool; she took his face 
in her two hands, a favorite trick of 
hers. Then a dangerous gleam came 
into her eyes, and he felt that her long 
nails were pricking his cheeks. 

“Liar—traitor—villain!” she 
“Where is my Lord Marlowe?’ 

The young man’s heart stood still. 
Flushing and paling, he knew for the 
first time what it was to be afraid of 


said. 


a woman. Thoughts rushed through 
his brain. He had been betrayed, and 
by whom? Could it be by Alice? It 


must be; who else at Ruddiford knew 
the truth? “I will punish her,” he 
thought. “She thinks I love her, false 
girl! This is a pretty use to make of 
my trust in her. She must have told 
the Popinjay.” 

He was thinking under the fierce 
gaze of eyes that sought to read his 
soul, But another moment told him 
that the secret was still in his own 
hands. 

“Where is he, Antonio?’ said Lady 
Marlowe, now speaking less furiously. 
“I believe that you know the truth, if 
any one does. You demon in shape of 




















a pretty boy, I believe you fancied his 
Lordship in your way, and by some 
wicked means, perhaps with those long 
fingers, you put him out of it. You 
murdered him? Where did you bury 
him? I will see his grave. But, 
miserable, did you fancy that the prize 
he coveted would be for you, you 
with your face like a god of the Greeks, 
born in some Italian gutter, and left 
there for an Englishman to pick up and 
bring to his unhappy family?” 

Isabel laughed as she spoke, and 
again her nails made sharp dents in 
Antonio’s smooth cheeks. He hardly 
noticed the pain, with such horrified 
wonder did he listen to her words. 
How could this woman know what not 
a living creature knew,—the height of 
his ambition, the depth of his schem- 
ing, the passion which he took such 
pains to disguise, and which, long 
smouldering, had leapt up like a de- 
vouring flame when he saw the sudden 
love between Lord Marlowe and Mar- 
garet, his lady, his adored? Alice 
could not have betrayed him here, for 
she suspected nothing. He had made 
love all the more hotly to her, foolish 
girl, that no one at Ruddiford or King’s 
Hall might dream of the real object of 
his life. He knew, and it was a slight 
satisfaction, that Mistress Meg guessed 
a little what was passing, and despised 
them both. Sometimes he hated Meg 
as much as he loved her. “Ah, some 
day, my lovely lady, some day!” he 
would say to himself half threateningly; 
but how or when that day and its tri- 
umph were to be reached he did not 
know. It must suffice for him, by se- 
cret arts, to gather the threads of Mar- 
garet’s life in his hands, to stop her 
marrying by fair means or foul, to keep 
his influence with Sir William and 
trust to some bold stroke in the con- 
fusion that might follow his death. 
For the old man grew feebler every 
day, and could not live long; and An- 
tonio knew well that a mere suspicion 
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of his designs in Sir William’s mind, 
and Ruddiford would see the faithful 


secretary, the necessary youth, no 
more. 

But how had his secret been re- 
vealed to Lady Marlowe? Could Meg 
herself have guessed it? Could his 
eyes have betrayed him? Could that 
proud silence have hidden a resentment 
which had found words in talk with her 
Ladyship? The very thought seemed 
absurd to one who had known Meg 
from a child, worshipping the very 
stateliness which protected her from 
his familiarity. 

However, there was no time for these 
questions now. He was kneeling at 
the feet of a perfectly unscrupulous 
woman, who had, as he guessed, more 
than one cause of anger against him. 
To her he had pretended that he loved 
no one, that in truth, till her Ladyship 
deigned to give him a lesson or two, 
he hardly knew what love was. This 
supposed state of things had amused 
her considerably. Without an after- 
thought she had played with her hum- 
ble toy, and now, when some secret 
spring started up and hurt her a little, 
she was very naturally annoyed. 

She let his face go, and he was glad, 


for the task of meeting her eyes boldly 


was a tiresome one. She slipped her 
right hand down to her broad belt, stiff 
with silver and jewels, and brought it 
back armed with a small fine dagger. 
Her fierce gaze still fixed upon him, 
though her mouth smiled, she held this 
before his face. Antonio did not quail. 
“Mercy, Madam!” he said in his 
softest tones. “But at the worst, I too 
wear a poniard—your Ladyship’s gift!” 
It was true. Not the rich chain only 
had passed to Antonio from the coffers 
of Swanlea. The dagger he wore, its 
hilt set with precious stones, was an 
object of rather mocking envy to Rud- 
diford. Isabel’s smile broadened. 
“Brave boy,” she said, “to stab a 
woman! a fitting close to your gay 
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adventures. But mine, look you, is 
poisoned. The very littlest wound with 
mine,—before you have time to draw 
yours—Master Antonio turns green and 
dies. Pah! a vile death!” 

She held the point near his throat. 
He made no movement but implored 
her with his eyes, and England at that 
day held none more eloquent. She 
laughed, and sheathed her little 
weapon, then gave him her hand, and 
he held it to his lips. 

“Well, well, his master’s daughter! 
‘tis a pretty ambition,” she _ said. 
“Youth will to youth,—but you are a 
sweet liar, Antonio.” 

He thought of denying; but after all, 
it was useless. His soft eyes drooped 
as he said, “If it were so, your Lady- 
ship might think it a matter for pity.” 

She was silent for a few instants be- 
fore she said roughly: “Then, mad- 
man, how was it you did your best to 
bring about the failure of Lord Mar- 
lowe’s embassy? *T’'was you, as I hear, 
who turned the asking for his brother 
into asking for himself. That seemed 
a strange way to gain your ends, what- 
ever they were.” 

Antonio stared. “There is nothing 
hidden from your Ladyship. Who then 
told you this tale?” 

“No less a person than your old mas- 
ter, villain.” 

“Ah, Madam, the Devil himself put 
the words into my mouth. I did but 
whisper,—like a mocking echo in the 
room, I remember well—and I thought 
of no consequences. Verily to me, a 
man in despair, Madam, one Marlowe 
seemed as dreadful as another. If your 
Ladyship knows my secret, I cannot 
tell how, you may understand that such 
a man throws a ball no matter where, 
—he stops not to think—and it may re- 
bound within reach of his hand, 
Madam, Then, then, to dash it another 
way! Yes, the ball of fate—he will 
end by flinging it along the path he 
means to follow.” 
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“Enough of your parables,” said Isa- 
bel. “Remember, such a man, espe- 
cially if he lie to his friends, and be- 
tray them who trust him, may find his 
path end in death, or punishment worse 
than death. Remember that, Antonio.” 

She watched his face. In spite of 
its beauty, the eyes and mouth had 
always a touch of cunning. Now that 
he found himself in a difficult place, 
both had hardened into a strong resolu- 
tion she had never seen in him before. 
She noticed for the first time that the 
delicately made youth had a square 
brow and a chin of iron. 

“I must kill him, or know all his 
secrets and bind him by interest to 
me,” she said to herself; then she mur- 
mured just above her breath: “And so, 
to carry out your parable, the ball did 
rebound within reach of your hand, 
and you threw it—where? Where is 
my Lord Marlowe, Antonio?” 

“Madam, I cannot,” he began, stam- 
mering a little. 

“Nay, good youth, you can, and you 
will,” said she. “Of the tale I have 
been told, how much is true? Did his 
Lordship leave the castle alone, setting 
cut over the moors, leaving a message 
for his men to follow him? That they 
did follow him, I know, to their undo- 
ing. But where is he? With Queen 
Margaret, or in some dungeon under 
our feet, or stark and dead upon the 
fells? Understand, I must know.” 

“But why,—why, Madam—am I my 
Lord Marlowe’s keeper?” There was 
an agitation in Antonio’s voice and 
eyes which told Isabel, in spite of his 
effort at candid speech, that she was 
on the right track. “What reason 
have you,” he cried, “to doubt the story 
that has been told? Who has taught 
you these suspicions?” 

“Enough, dear liar; it is the truth 
I want this time. I am searching for 
my stepson, and I mean to find him, 
or to know: his fate. If I were to say 


to you, bring him to me, I believe that 
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you could do it. Unless indeed he is 
dead.” 

Antonio shook his head slowly. 
“Your ladyship over-rates my power.” 

“Ah, possibly; but I do not over-rate 
my own. I whistle, and four strong 
men are with me. You know them, 
the men of my own guard. They tie 
you up to a beam in the guard-room, 
and there they question you a little 
more sharply than I do _ here,—so 
sharply, indeed, that you come back 
to me with your beauty spoiled for 
ever and a day. I shall not regret it; 
‘twill be no more loss to me than to 
any other of your supposed friends. 
By Our Lady, I’m weary of you, and 
I see that no one loves you, except the 
foolish old Knight your master, and he 
is ready enough to tell tales of you. 
No,” as he was hastily rising; “‘kneel 
where you are, or I whistle, Antonio. 
Consider, now,”—for he was once more 
motionless—“‘now that I know your se- 
crets, are not you wiser to work with 
me than against me, or even for your 
own hand? Nameless, penniless, de- 
pending for your future on the caprice 
of a country knight who takes the 
wrong side in the nation’s quarrel, are 
not you wiser to throw in your lot with 
me? You pretended at Swanlea that 
you were my servant; now be my ser- 
vant in reality, and I will answer for 
your future. ‘Tis an easy choice 
that I offer you,—my service, body and 
soul,—or the question, Antonio.” 

All this time she held him with her 
eyes, and her left hand lay on his 
right shoulder, while the right, in the 
folds of her gown, grasped the little 
deadly weapon which would defend her 
from any desperate spring of her prey. 
Antonio’s words came home to him: 
“My Lady Marlowe is not a woman to 
be played with.” 

It was no use, at this point, racking 
his brains to find out how she came 
to suspect him of knowing so much; 
that she had guessed all his secrets 


without any human help, was more 
than he could believe, unless the stories 
of witchcraft were true. With rage in 
his heart he told himself that the 
woman spoke truth throughout; no one 
at Ruddiford loved him, even the old 
master betrayed and contemned him,— 
no one but Alice; and little as he really 
eared for her, he had a pang of jeal- 
ousy at having given her over to Dick 
Marlowe’s boyish love-making,—an- 
other cause of wrath to my Lady, if 
she had only known. However, she 
was right; he was in her power, and 
the secret must out, no matter what 
the consequences. He felt fairly sure 
that she did not love her stepson; he 
knew that her intentions as to Dick’s 
marriage remained the same. It is 
true that his little plot to turn Dick 
against it by Alice’s means seemed 
futile enough in her terrible presence. 
Other, stronger means would be neces- 
sary to carry out his resolve that Mar- 
garet Roden should marry neither Mar- 
lowe. But he believed in his own star. 
At this moment it was a matter of 
saving his own soft skin, which he 
loved, after all, better than anything 
else in the world. And whatever her 
Ladyship might do with the lost man, 
the Queen’s man, he was sure that she 
would not marry him to Margaret. 

Still, Lord Marlowe was her stepson, 
the head of her House, and men had 
died cruel deaths for less crimes than 
Antonio’s. He thought of throwing the 
chief blame on Jasper Tilney; but it 
seemed useless. Alice, the only wit- 
ness, might turn against him then, for 
she loved her wild brother. No, the 
boldest plan was the safest. He put 
his hands together like a vassal doing 
homage, and Isabel took them between 
her own, stooping eagerly towards him. 

“First,” he said, “your promise of 
forgiveness. In a manner the thing 
was for your service. He would have 
married her.” 

“On all I hold sacred,” she answered 
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him,—perhaps it was saying little—‘I 
swear that you shall not suffer from 
me for anything you have done.” 

She suspected him, then, of more than 
knowledge. Well, she was right. 
Kneeling there at her feet, he told her 
all, and with keen instinct perceived 
that the news of Lord Marlowe's cap- 
tivity, in so near a prison as King’s 
Hall, under so slight a guard, compared 
with the power she would bring to re- 
lease him, as that of Jasper Tilney, 
was less welcome to her Ladyship than 
the news of his death would have been. 

She sat upright in her high chair 
with knitted brows, thinking deeply, 
her dark eyes staring into space over 
Antonio’s head. 

“This Tilney must be a poor-spirited 
creature,” she said. “What does he 
think to gain by keeping my Lord shut 
up in his house? Mistress Margaret’s 
favor?’ 

“He means to gain my Lord’s promise 
to renounce the marriage, and then to 
send him off on his best horse to join 
the Queen. One would think,’ Antonio 
murmured, “that with such a condition 
the way of escape was easy. A man 
might be dispensed from such an 
oath—”’ 

“Ay, one would think,’ mocked Isa- 
bel, “one born in the gutter. Come, 
your Tilney is a gentleman and knows 
the man he deals with, a fool, but a 
perfect knight. Well, well, thy news is 
none so good, Antonio. I would my 
Lord were further away. Why, a mo- 
ment’s freak, and this mad free-boot- 
ing fellow may release him, if it were 
but to annoy me and spoil the wedding 
with Richard—other plans, too—other 
and greater. Tell me, how many are 
there in Ruddiford who know this 
story?” 

“None,—nay, one person only.” An- 
tonio felt suddenly sure that his own 
safety depended on his telling the exact 
truth, and was not unwilling that Alice 
should share his danger. As to Rich- 
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ard, she had done her duty there; the 
Popinjay was caught, and would not 
give up his fancy in a moment. Any 
little difficulty, indeed, would only add 
fuel to the fire, and Alice would never 
dare betray her brother and Antonio. 
“Mistress Alice Tilney, his sister, Mis- 


tress Margaret's companion and 
friend.” 
“What, a chattering girl? And she 


has kept such a secret from her friend? 
For whose sake?” 

Half the truth must suffice here. 
“For her brother’s sake, Madam; she 
loves him truly.” 

“But the risk is too great; it must 
cease,” said Lady Marlowe. “A chat- 
tering girl, ever with Margaret—ha! 
Alice Tilney, a pink and white poppet 
with yellow hair; I have seen her. Ha, 
she leaves her friend, her mistress, to 
play with silks and old men, while 
her fair locks are tumbling on a young 
man’s shoulder. I saw them on the 
rampart even now. My son, forsooth, 
and Mistress Alice Tilney! I thought 
*twas some wardrobe maid, or even 
a damsel from the kitchen. Boys play 
these foolish pranks; not all are so dis- 
creet as thou, my pretty Antonio. But 
a Tilney,—well born, you say?—that is 
a serious matter. Dick shall hear my 
will. The woman must leave the cas- 
tle. Go, fetch her to me instantly; and 
not a word to her of what you have 
told me. I am ignorant, remember. I 
have reason enough, God knows—this 
girl may tell Margaret,—she has be- 
witched Richard,—enongh! Go!” 

A few minutes later, and Lady Mar- 
lowe in grave and gentle mood received 
the girl with whom her son had dared 
to entangle himself. Alice feared her 
too much, in spite of this gentleness, 
to receive her admonitions with any- 
thing but meekness. In heart she was 
defiant enough. It no longer seemed 
an impossible thing that Richard Mar- 
lowe should-marry her. He had sworn 
that he would. My Lady was plain- 
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spoken, but she was civil, and she 
treated Alice according to her birth; 
the girl was neither offended nor un- 
reasonably hurt. She wished that the 
door would open, that her new lover in 
his gay attire, with the merry smile 
which was beginning to seem so much 
more attractive than Antonio’s mys- 
terious looks and ways, would come in 
and claim her at this happy moment. 
But no Popinjay came. 

Lady Marlowe spoke of discretion, 
of the fitness of things, of the rash 


affections of young men, of the mod-° 


esty proper to maidens. She wished 
the girl a good husband, but charged 
her to remember that Master Marlowe 
was bound in honor elsewhere. She 
told her that Sir William would that 
very evening, on her demand, provide 
an escort for Mistress Tilney to her 
home at King’s Hall. 

Alice flushed all over her pretty face, 
which had been pale. “King’s Hall is 
searce a fit place for me, Madam,” 
she murmured. “My parents are dead, 
my brother—”’ 

“Your brother must make it a fit 
place,” said Lady Marlowe. “If you 
are old enough to dream of marriage, 
you are old enough to keep your 
brother’s house. Find some old woman 
to be with you. Plainly, Mistress 
Alice, so long as I and my son re- 
main here, you do not. But I will not 


send you without a word to your 
brother from me. Wait where you 
are.” 


She turned to the table, drew forward 
her writing-box, and presently, after a 
few minutes of hurried scratching, 
finished a note which she then carefully 


sealed, writing on the outside, On 
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Master Tilney’s private business, to be 
opened by him alone. “Take that,” she 
said, “and give it to your brother”; and 
then she dismissed Alice, who curt- 
seyed low and fied in a state of be- 
wilderment. 

Antonio, pale and bright-eyed, was 
waiting in the gallery. He caught her 
as she passed. “Alice, Alice! No such 
hurry! What said she to you, sweet?” 

Alice shook off his hand impatiently. 
“Cannot you guess?” she said. “She 
is driving me from Ruddiford. [If I 
dared, I would go straight to Sir Wil- 
liam. But she, Antonio!” 

“As well offend the fiercest wolf in 
the forest,” he whispered. “Alas, my 
pretty Alice, you must go. What paper 
have you there, child?” 

“A letter that she gave me for Jas- 


per. Ah, so gentle, she was, but very 
angry! Was it you, you, who told 
her?” 

“Told her what?” Antonio was 
startled. 


“About Master Marlowe,—and me.” 

“I? no,” he cried, relieved. “She saw 
you from a window, saw you together 
on the rampart, foolish girl. You 
might be prudent, if he is not. But 
after all, ’tis going a little far, Alice.” 

“Back, Antonio,” she said, coldly, as 
he tried to draw her close and kiss her, 
as of old. “You may scoff and call him 
the Popinjay; he is a better man than 
you, and not only because he is noble.” 

She slipped from him and darted 
away into the gathering twilight. He 
looked after her with an evil smile on 
his lips. “Trust a woman!” he mut- 
tered. “My Lady should watch you, 
sweet Mistress Alice. As for me, I 
stand alone; I care not.” 


(To be continued.) 
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To hear the hansoms slurring 
Once more through London mud. 


The white cliffs of Dover, seen fitfully 
across the Channel in summer days, 
have stood for England from immemo- 
rial time. They have been hallowed as 
the goal of the returning traveller for 
many centuries, and an Englishman 
must needs watch the long gray line 
on the horizon to the north rise up 
out of the deep and clear its purity 
with a great thankfulness that custom 
never stales. But if the secrets of all 
hearts were known, if the last and al- 
ways slurred-over page of the book of 
all travel were for once written out 
in full, it would be found that the deep 
brimming tongue of Westminster and 
the pigeons that dip and flutter round 
the Bleanor Cross of Charing have 
caused more lumps in the throat, and 
dimmed more eyes, than all the shores 
of all the coasts of England. 

For, if you have once known London 
as she should be known, you may 
land at Plymouth and go straight to 
your house in Scotland through Bristol 
and the north, but you have not come 
home. You may land at Harwich and 
reach the remotest village in the Mid- 
lands or the east, but you have not 
come home. 

The silence that broods over the 
Homeward mail as at last it nears 
London, tells its own tale. As the long- 
expected fringe and waste of gray flat- 
lying suburb is reached and penetrated; 
as the dull warehouses and factories 
which mark the sea of sordid brick 
and grimy roof flash past between the 
quick openings and shuttings of dreary 
streets, unending and monotonous; as 
the last curve is made round the flinted 
transepts of St. Saviour’s; as the train 
slackens steam slowly across the tide- 


way into Cannon-street, there is rarely 
an unnecessary word spoken, save by 2 
foreigner. And as the carriages draw 
out again across the bridge, and the 
distant towers and spires of West- 
minster and the City loom through the 
reddened misty west over the still 
wharves and warehouses of the fore- 
ground below, and the lighters and 
barges group themselves by the shad- 
owy quays and in the fairway of slow- 
moving water, steel-blue in the light 
and in its reflections most mysterious, 
the strained silence still hangs over all. 
The train slows down again, and the 
river is crossed for the third time—per- 
haps in the blaze of a rare noonday 
when the heat makes the distant houses 
quiver, and the Thames runs in a suite 
of molten ripples that reflect themselves 
in a moving tangle upon the dull crimson 
paint of Hungerford Bridge:—perhaps 
on some long summer afternoon when 
the dying day is throwing a glamour 
over the city’s grime, and the halated 
outline of Whitehall Court stands out 
against the conflagration of the west 
with a grace you never found in all the 
east:—perhaps on some bitter day in 
winter when the churned slush lies 
heaped up below the stripped plane- 
trees of the Embankment St. Martin- 
cloaked with snow, while the dull wind 
moans in the great struts and girders 
of the bridge, and in the river beneath 
the white mantle lies yet on the moored 
coal-barges in mid-stream, and on the 
Surrey shore the soiled ice strands it- 
self upon the widening stretch of fou) 
mud as the fast tide drains away. 
Still, however and whenever it may 
come, this slow winning into the last 
terminus of all is the true crown of 
travel, the only goal of wandering, 
however far. Even if you emerge into 
the deep-brown of a November fog, and 
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grope your way out through the narrow 
archway beneath the hotel into the 
muffiing umber, still you have at last 
and at least come home. The pear! and 
topaz lights of the Strand, the hoarse 
eall of some newsboy with a fluttering 
poster in his hand, the check and 
swerve forward of the ghostly traffic, 
the half-seen figures through the gloom, 
all belong to you again, and London in 
her foulest mood is still, perhaps then 
is all the more, the city of your heart. 

Evening and night sit well upon her. 
Perhaps when distant she is best re- 
membered by some local picture after 
the burden of the day is shifted, and 
its heat abated. But she is still the 
same wherever one may live. London 
—where beneath the pale arcs of Nine 
Elms the bang and travel of the 
shunted trucks outlive the night: Lon- 
don—where the blue-white carbons 
glow in their nests of transparent green 
plane-branches along the curving 
candelabra of her water-front: London 
—where, under the trees in the dusty 
golden haze of the evening the dainty 
women of the west sit out the summer 
sunset in the Park: London—where the 
naphtha lamps flare coarsely in the 
crowded lane-markets of Soho: London 
—where across the frozen Wanstead 
Flats, the scared engines cock-crow to 
each other beneath the bitter stars: 
London—where the tedious omnibus 
horses beat out the difference of their 
strides through the clotted mud of 
Piecadilly between the blazing shop- 
fronts while the last clouds swarm 
across the sky overhead, and the wind 
shrieks in the wires. London, my Lon- 
don! 

Even the dreary insistence of a rainy 
day cannot make her commonplace. 
The long-drawn reflections on the wet 
wood of her streets, the dirty gutters 
wherein the raindrops are circling 
fast—these are common enough to all 
large towns, but here the autumn even- 
ing with its vulgar slant of rain, and 
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misty figures head-to-wind along the 
mud-splashed thoroughfares, takes on a 
new significance just because it is Lon- 
don and no other. The gray-yellow air 
in which the omnibuses sweep and jos- 
tle, and through which the leafless trees 
in the squares emerge to you one by 
one, dripping and sad, over the dingy 
russet palings, means to you London 
in a way that Abbey and Palace fail 
alike to rival, just as the true voice of 
St. Paul’s is less the perfect music of 
the choir than the dim but never ex- 
tinguished hum that surges for ever 
round and round within the dome. 
What wonder Gounod wept—it is the 
prayer of humble access to her Creator 
of the proudest thing on earth, and it 
is not given to many to hear the words. 

Parts, great parts, essential parts 
even, such things may be, but, like the 
curve of the river or the wildernesses of 
squalid houses that stretch out to east 
and south, no more than that, being on 
a different plane from the whole. For 
the strength of London is found not in 
this thing or in that. It is not that she 
lies out under the sky the greatest city 
that the world has ever known, the 
greatest it will ever know. It is not 
that the wealth of the Leviathan 
mocks the pretensions of a New York 
or a Paris. It is not that you will find 
here the work you need, the man who 
needs you. It is not that here in the 
end you will discover all that is best 
in the work of other men. It is not 
that here is the capital and centre of 
the earth. Were London less gigantic, 
less rich, less magnetic, less compre- 
hensive, less important, she were in- 
deed less London. But the charm lies 
deeper than in all these things. 

To the fact that she has no rival on 
earth, no standard of man’s making to 
equal her own, the strange attraction 
of London is mainly due. Gravitation 
has its human as well as its physical 
truth. The most enormous work of 
man, she has created her own atmos- 
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phere, and in solitude she dwells apart, 
taking counsel with no other thing, 
careless of praise or blame, and self- 
contained as she should be whose chil- 
dren’s devotion, though deep as a re- 
ligion, is never expressed. It is a 
strange creed: it cannot be taught, yet 
few indeed there are who escape from 
its influence. Blending with all other 
creeds, you are still your own high 
priest, and no two men will fully agree 
in their expression of the tie which 
binds all the more because it is not, 
or of the hostages which must needs be 
left in the hands of the Mistress who 
has never demanded, and does not wish 
for them. 

Perhaps, too, here and here alone a 
man can find the comfort that the 
strongest feels in the sense of an over- 
lapping strength so great that it re- 
quires nothing from him, not even re- 
spect, so just that it is utterly fair to 
the greatest as well as to the least. 
For London judges no man, whatever 
he has done, whatever he is. She is 
no respecter of persons, and in ail the 
world there is no such remedy for 
swollen heads as is the wind which 
blows westwards through the floats of 
the Tower Bridge. 

She does not care. Men have made 
her to be their own Juggernaut. No 
family within her borders has outlived 
even one of her many centuries. She 
is the crucible of the world, the trying 
pot to which men all unwilling must 
yet carry their metal to be assayed. 
She does but smile at the abuse which 
men shower upon her: were she less 
omnipotent they might have hesitated. 
It is the accepted ritual of her worship: 
you will come back to her, you will 
come back, she knows it well enough. 

For those who are ever by her side 
she does not greatly care. Womanlike, 
you will find her more gracious after 
you have turned your back upon her 
for many months on the Longer Trails. 
When you return, your unspoken grati- 


London. 


tude is part of her service of praise. 
When the first acrid whiff of swaying 
London fog stinks again in your nos- 
trils along the Strand, and your very 
soul sobs at the goodness of it, her 
canticles are sung in due form, and the 
silence of the incoming mail is as 
swung incense before her unregarding 
altar. And then is her Sursum corda 
intoned when after many years of ab- 
sence you shall hear the great thong 
of Westminster plucked nine times 
with shattering certainty through the 
night, and you return thanks to God 
as the thanks of ten that it has been 
given you to hear it again once more 
before you died. 

Stretched out like some heaven-gaz- 
ing sphinx, the young goddess with the 
touch of silver in her hair suffers no 
human passion. Some million of her 
people may make both night and day 
hideous with rowdy clangor, but Lon- 
don rejoices never. Twice in these lat- 
ter years has she winced. The line 
of her lips hardened on one sixteenth 
of December, and on one twenty-sec- 
ond of January she caught her breath 
—but that is all. 

Three years ago, the Moorish envoy 
to England on special service was taken 
to see what he called the great mosque. 
He had already been shown the ordi- 
nary sights of the metropolis, and he 
had seen them unmoved. He was a 
dweller in deserts: what was this city 
to him, who here could never see 
farther than the end of the street—not 
always so far? At St. Paul’s also he 
was made to hear the foolish conven- 
tional things that the visitor must hear. 
And it was as it had been before. 
Courteously, but obviously, the Moor 
was showing signs of boredom, and 
the attentive vergers thought but little 
of the dark stranger who could listen 
unmoved to their rehearsal of the di- 
mensions of the nave or the wonders of 
the whispering-gallery. But the A.D.C. 
in attendance was a wiser man, and 
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up to the very height of the Cathedral, 
above the dome, above the golden gal- 
lery, up till the ball and cross alone 
were above them, the unmoved envoy 
was taken. By the merest chance, the 
day happened to be one of those un- 
accountable gaps in the reign of haze 
which open without warning or ap- 
parent reason, and close perhaps in a 
density as inexplicable as the clarity. 
A clean breeze drove the last rags of 
mist down-wind, and London lay out 
beneath them like a map. Here the 
Moor paused and motioned to his at- 
tendants to leave him alone. For a 
quarter of an hour he was there in 
solitude looking down upon the out- 
stretched panorama, and afterwards, 
when his suite went up to rejoin him, 
they found him groping his way down 
the steps as if in darkness, and mutter- 
ing, dazed and broken, “Allah, O Allah, 
we are as the dust beneath their feet.” 

It is a fine principality over which the 
four great golden filberts of the cross 
of St. Paul’s bear rule. To the east, 
the towering masts that rise at every 
street-end, webbed with rigging which 
has been keckled and retriced in half 
the ports of earth, spliced with green- 
heart from Santarem or teak from 
Martaban, dwarfing the puny houses of 
the poor, and holding aloft a rich 
promise of lands not seen. Westward, 
the towers and spires that lead out to 
the blue haze of sheer distance that 
yet hides more streets, more towns ag- 
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glomerate, by guidance of the shining 
ribbon of the river. Far to north and 
south the long low hills that check the 
sight on the distant horizon, clothed, 
could one but see, with the orderliness 
of suburban homes in their hundreds 
of thousands beneath the quick shad- 
ows of the moving clouds. London, all 
London, and still London on the unseen 
farther slopes. There above the foul 
air, in sunshine when the darkness 
wraps the city at its feet, the cross 
lifts its unmoved arms and keeps 
watch, plain symbol of the far hedge- 
rows from which the men who won 
the Empire came. ... 


Surely, if ever in your life London 
has said something to you, however 
quietly, then in the farthest corners of 
the earth you shall never again hear 
from afar the noise of the waves roar- 
ing, or of water falling from a great 
height, or the sound of the wind a mile 
high above the lonely pines, or on some 
Pacific beach set the sea-shell to your 
ear, without a present memory of the 
long murmuring tide of the Mother of 
Cities; and some picture—perhaps the 
last you expected to see—shall be un- 
veiled before your eyes, and the true 
meaning of the line shall be borne in 
upon your aching soul once more, 


“T would go down to hell if hell led 
home.” 


Perceval Landon. 
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A new monthly magazine has ap- 
peared at Bombay, called The Parsi, 
and especially devoted to the interests 
of the flourishing Parsi community in 
that city. 


“The History of the Victoria Cross,” 


which E. P. Dutton & Co. are about to 
publish, gives an account of each of 
the 520 acts of bravery for which the 
cross has been awarded and portraits 
of 392 of the recipients. This is a note- 
worthy addition to the literature of 
heroic deeds. 
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The Kipling “Jungle Books’ may be 
included among the classics of juvenile 
lore. They have been printed thirty- 
two times, and their regular yearly sale 
averages more than 7,000 copies. So 
the Century Company, which pub- 
lishes them, reports. 


The spring announcement list of the 
Macmillans promises eleven additions 
this summer to their very popular 
series of recent fiction in paper covers 
at twenty-five cents. “The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wife’ and “The Four 
Feathers” are in the list. 


Among the spring announcements of 
John Lane are these books of fiction: 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne” by 
William J. Locke; “A Prince to Order” 
by Charles Stokes Wayne; “Constance 
West” by E. Punshon; and “Peterkins” 
a dog-story which Mrs. Lane has trans- 
lated from the German. 


The present book season in London 
is, to a large extent, one of reprints. 
A new edition of the novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield is announced; also il- 
lustrated pocket editions of Dickens, 
Scott and Thackeray; and almost every 
publisher has on hand some series of 
reprints of standard and _ classical 
works. 


Of “The Man Without a Country” of 
which Little, Brown & Co. have printed 
a new, popular edition, Dr. Hale says: 


This story was written in the sum- 
mer of 1863. It was meant for the 
Americans of that day. I wrote this 
book to show to boys and girls, to 
men and women, what it is to have a 
country. For this purpose I invented 
a history of the life of a young man 
who in a frenzy of excitement ex 
pressed a wish to live without a coun 
try, and had that wish granted. 


The second of the two volumes con- 


taining “The Life and Letters and 
Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse” 
which the Macmillans are about to 
publish, will include a selection from a 
number of essays written by Mr. Short- 
house, when a comparatively young 
man, for an essay society in Birming- 
ham. These early essays are followed 
by his contributions to various maga- 
zines, three short unpublished stories, 
chiefly of his earlier period, and a few 
poems. 


The performance of “The Clouds” 
of Aristophanes at Oxford, an anticipa- 
tory account of which was reprinted 
last week in The Living Age from The 
Academy was a complete success. Mr. 
A. D. Godley acted as stage manager 
with the happiest results; the acting of 
Mr. C. W. Mercer as Strepsiades, of 
Mr. E. L. Scott as Socrates, and indeed 
of all concerned, brought out the fun 
of the thing to the full; and Sir Hubert 
Parry’s score, it is said, will rank as 
a masterpiece among musical jeur 
ad esprit. 


Hope Rea’s study of the thought and 
work of “Tuscan and Venetian Ar- 
tists” is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. in a new and enlarged edition. The 
author has not only the seeing eye 
which enables her to understand the 
inner meaning of the artists who 
wrought upon religious subjects when 
religion was a passion, but a clear and 
glowing style which helps her to com- 
municate both her enthusiasm and her 
discernment to her readers. Tourists 
who are “personally conducted” at a 
rapid pace and on schedule time 
through Italian churches and galleries 
may not have leisure to avail them- 
selves of such guidance as this volume 
offers them, but others who travel in a 
different fashion and those who do not 
travel at all will find the book helpful 
and illuminating. There are _ thirty- 
eight illustrations. 
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Mr. Rowland E. Prothero’s fascinat- 
ing and inspiring study of “The 
Psalms in Human Life” has been pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. in a new 
and cheaper edition. The purpose of 
the book, as the author defines it, is 
to collect together some of the count- 
less instances in which the Psalms have 
guided, controlled and sustained the 
lives of men and women in all ages of 
human history and at all crises of their 
fate. The book could only have been 
written by one who added to a wide 
knowledge of history and biography an 
intimate familiarity with the Psalms 
themselves. It is reverent and elo- 
quent, yet wholly free from mere rhet- 
oric. It traces the influence of the 
Psalms upon individual human lives 
and upon the history of nations, and 
shows how they have steadied the 
courage and inspired the hope of saints 
and martyrs, of religious and moral 
leaders, of soldiers and statesmen, of 
poets and seers, from the early ages of 
Christianity to the present time. ‘An 
appendix arranges the historical in- 
stances of the use of the Psalms under 
the particular Psalms to which refer- 


ence is made. 


The seventh volume of the reprints 
of “Early Western Travels” (Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland) supplements in- 
terestingly the sixth volume: that gave 
a translation of Gabrielle Franchére’s 
account of the Astorian expedition to 
the Columbia river early in the last 
century, this gives us the narrative by 
Alexander Ross of the Adventures of 
the First Settlers on the Oregon or Co- 
lumbia river from 1810 to 1813. Fran- 
chére was a Frenchman and Ross a 
Scotchman: and aside from their dif- 
ferences of national characteristics, 
they were upon different sides in their 
views of the British and American in- 
terests involved. As_ narrators, if 
Franchére is more piquant than Ross, 


Ross is more direct and accurate than 
Franchére. He cares less for the to- 
pography of the country than for the 
traits of its people, with whom he be- 
came familiar, not only by long resi- 
dence but by intermarriage. His nar- 
rative has historical value, and it has 
also a keen personal interest. The 
original title-page is reproduced and 
there is a map of the Columbia region. 


Mr. Lewis Melville’s “The Thackeray 
Country” appears in the “Pilgrimage 
Series” of which the Macmillan Com- 
pany are the American publishers. 
The title of the series suggests the 
pleasure of making a personal pilgrim- 
age to the scenes described. But the 
book has a larger use than this. To 
the multitude of lovers of Thackeray 
who must make most of their pilgrim- 
ages in imagination and at the fireside, 
it brings interesting and vivid glimpses 
of places with which Thackeray’s own 
experiences were associated, or which 
serve as the background of his stories 
and the dwelling places of his best- 
known characters, most of whom were 
as real to him as they are to those who 
become acquainted with them in his 
pages. Here are views and descrip- 
tions of Russell Square, of Colonel 
Newcome’s house, of Becky Sharp's 
house on Curzon street and of Major 
Pendennis’s lodgings, as well as of 
Thackeray’s own homes and schools, 
and places included in his journey- 
ings on the Continent and in America. 
Running through all and connecting all 
are bits of biography and reminiscence 
and passages from Thackeray’s writ 
ings, the whole effect being an illumi- 
nation both of the man and his books. 
It is a delightful volume, for which 
readers and lovers of Thackeray will 
have a warm welcome. Fifty full- 
page illustrations and a map of Thack- 
eray’s London add to its value. 
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And it’s whither away is the Spring 
to-day? 
To England, to England! 
In France you'll hear the South wind 
say, 
“She’s off on a quest for a Queen o’ the 
May, 
So she’s over the hills and far away, 
To England!’ 


She’s flown with the swallows across 
the sea 
To England, to England! 
For there’s many a land of the brave 
and free 
But never a home o’ the hawthorn-tree, 
And never a Queen o’ the May for me 
But England! 


She is here, she is here with her eyes 
of blue, 
IneEngland, in England! 
She has brought us the rainbows with 


her, too, 
And a heaven of quivering scent and 
hue, 
And a glory of shimmering glimmering 
dew, 
And a lily for me and a rose for you, 
To England. 


And round the fairy revels whirl 
In England, in England! 
And the buds outbreak and the leaves 
unfurl, = . 
And where the crisp white cloudlets 
curl 
The Dawn comes up like a primrose 
girl 
With a crowd of flowers in a basket of 
pearl 
For England! 
Alfred Noyes. 
From “The World’s May Queen.” 


THE KING’S GUARD. 


[The King was an Irish King, and shook a 
bough, with Golden Apples on it, when he re- 
quired silence. A henchman, entering his room 
after the Golden Apples had sounded, fell 
down dead. | 
When the Golden Apples shook 

In the house of the Irish King, 
Never a clerk read from his book, 

Never a maid might sing. 


Song.— The King’s Guard. 


The King on his throne sat all alone,— 
“The ways of the world are lies! 

If I hear a whisper near, 
He that whispers dies!’’ 


Then one arose: “Our ancient foes 
Are galloping hither fast. 

He that to the King goes, 
That moment is his last. 


Come weal or woe, to the King I go. 
I am his henchman still. 

I will warn him of his ancient foe, 
And die an if he will.” 


Through the silent hall he crept, 
Silent as the tomb. 

Every footfall as he stept 
Echoed about the room. 


The living, they were as the dead, 
And as the dead went he. 
The frightened eyes of the good and the 
wise 
Followed him silently. 


He heard, as it had been a roar, 
The scuffling feet of a rat. 

When he came to the King’s door, 
He dared not knock thereat. 


When he came to the King’s throne, 
He shook in every limb. 

The King on his throne sat all alone 
And spake no word to him. 


“Open his eyes!” the henchman prayed, 
“Or ever it be too late! 

All his men are sore afraid, 
And his ancient foe at the gate.” 


“Open his eyes!” the King prayed, 
“Or his tongue will scare away 

The arméd Angels all arrayed, 
The Heralds of the day!” 


The King on his throne sat compassed' 
round 
With the ban and the arriére ban 
Of the army that with them is found 
Who put no trust in man. 


The spirit from the henchman passed,— 
Filed to the radiant ring. 
His body on the ground was cast,— 
But still he guards the King! 
Anodos. 
The Spectator. 





